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THE WEEK In the debates on Tuesday evening the principal 
. speakers were the leaders of the two parties in both 

centiiienn 


THE vacant leadership of the 
Opposition in the House of 
Commons has been filled, as was 
generally anticipated, by the 
election of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
election took place at a meeting of Liberal members 
of Parliament which was held at the Reform Club 
on Monday afternoon. There was a large attend- 
ance at this meeting, larger than the attendance 
at the meeting held twenty-four years ago in the 
same room for the election of Mr. Gladstone's 
successor, Lord Hartington. A resolution thanking 
Sir William Harcourt for his past services was 
proposed by Mr. John Ellis and seconded by Mr. 
Stuart, and Mr. Atherley-Jones proposed that words 
should be added to the resolution expressing 
continued confidence in Sir William. This was 
supported by Mr. Scott, and the meeting agreed to 
the addition without discussion. Sir Joseph Pease 
moved, and Mr. Channing seconded, the election of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as leader of the 
party in the House of Commons. Dr. Farquharson, 
Mr. A. Thomas, and Mr. Labouchere supported the 
proposition, which was carried unanimously and 
with enthusiasm. The new leader made a vigorous 
little speech, in which he expressed the hope that 
they would be able to supply the Government with 
that firm and vigorous opposition the absence of 
which many Ministers had recently been deploring. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


On Tuesday Parliament was opened for its fifth 
session by Royal Commission. The Queen’s Speech 
was shorter than usual, and was, by common 
consent, the most uninteresting document of the 
kind that has been seen for many a day. After 
referring to the Soudan campaign and the question 
of Crete, it stated the willingness of this country to 
take part in the Czar’s conference, announced that 
some alteration in the law would be introduced for 
dealing with Anarchists, and stated that the 
estimates for the coming year would be framed 
“with the utmost economy that the circumstances 
of the present time will permit.” The Bills 
announced in the Speech deal with the government 
of London, the establishment of a board for the 
administration of primary, secondary, and technical 
education in England and Wales, private legislation 
for Scotland, assistance to the occupiers of small 
dwellings to purchase their houses, and the amend- 
ment of the Factory Acts and of the law in respect to 





agricultural holdings,and one or two minor questions, 





Houses. Lord Kimberley spoke of the strong desire 
which prevailed in this country for the most friendly, 
and even cordial, relations with France, and he paid 
a tribute to the admirable temper and tone of the 
French Government in connection with the Fashoda 
negotiations. With regard to the Soudan, he was 
somewhat perplexed as to our actual position, and 
wished to know whether we had assumed the 
responsibility for the government of that territory. 
He also urged the Government to give the country 
full information with respect to the position of 
affairs in China and the agreement with Germany. 
In his reply Lord Salisbury explained that we held 


‘the dominions of the Khalifa bya double title ; first, 


as forming part of the possessions of Egypt, and, 
secondly, by the more simple, less complicated, and 
much better understood title of conquest. When 
the speech spoke of the “subjugation” of the 
Soudan, the word was used in the sense in which 
William the Conqueror was understood to have 
conquered England. We had conquered the 
political power, and the full occupation and develop- 
ment of the territory would follow in due course. 
With regard to affairs in China and our agreement 
with Germany, Lord Salisbury declined to give any 
specific information. Referring to the Czar’s pro- 
posal, he said he should himself be satisfied if the 
result of the conference were, first, an extension of 
the use and principle of arbitration, and, secondly, 
a diminution of the horrors of war. In the mean- 
time we must, like other nations, continue to keep 
ourselves prepared for war, though he did not think 
that it was imminent. 


In the House of Commons unexpected liveliness 
was given to the debate by the striking and forcible 
speech with which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
began his career as leader of the Opposition. Like 
Lord Kimberley, Sir Henry declared his belief that 
this nation desired complete amity and mutual 
sympathy with France. Any danger of serious 
disagreement between the two countries which 
might have existed was due to a small number of 
noisy and reckless men. He noted with satisfaction 
the improvement that had taken place in our rela- 
tions with France since the Fashoda incident, and 
hoped that full advantage would be taken of the 
present opportunity to remove any cause of disturb- 
ance between France and ourselves. The demon- 
stration of British unanimity which had recently 
astounded the world was not so much a demonstra- 
tion against France as a protest against the manner 
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in which the Government had for two or three years 
conducted our foreign affairs. Ministers had reduced 
the affairs of the country to such a point that, 
according to Mr. Balfour himself, foreigners were 
universally impressed with the idea that there was 
nothing short of a direct and open affront to which 
we would not submit. The country rallied to the 
Government during the Fashoda crisis to show that 
it would support Ministers when they acted rightly. 
Like Lord Kimberley, he pressed for information 
with regard to China and Germany, and asked what 
steps had been taken towards coming to an under- 
standing with Russia in the Far East. Mr. Balfour, 
in reply, seemed to be somewhat nettled by the line 
taken by the leader of the Opposition. He gave no 
information with regard to the foreign questions 
about which he had been asked, and announced that 
in future the Under-Secretary for Foreign affairs 
would decline to answer any questions put without 
notice. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon. was chiefly devoted to a 
debate on the policy of the Government in China— 
the area of discussion being narrowed down by Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s amendment inviting the 
Government to assist China to maintain her ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence. His Russo- 
phobe views, like the Turcophil criticisms of Admiral 
Noel's solution of the difficulty in Crete that he had 
delivered just before, found no response in the 
House; but the comments of Mr. Joseph Walton, 
who followed him, were more appropriate. Mr. 
Brodrick made an effective reply to Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett's speech, insisting on the necessity, for the 
good of British trade, of keeping on friendly 
terms with the other Governments concerned, held 
out hopes that the Yangtzse navigation would be 
extended as the result of a survey which it is pro- 
posed to carry out; and assured the House that 
Englishmen had got their full share of the railway 
and other concessions recently given in China. Sir 
Edward Grey, while endorsing the policy of the 
Government, specifically advocated an Anglo-Russian 
understanding in reference to China, and insisted on 
the desirability of making a railway from Wei-hai- 
Wei. That part, however, is insulated by the act of 
our Government. Mr. Samuel Smith subsequently 
called attention to the lawlessness and sacerdotalism 
prevalent in the Established Church, and his speech 
was only concluded on Thursday. 


THE condition of the Church, indeed, occupied 
both Houses on Thursday evening—the Lords 
affording an opportunity to the Bishops, led by that 
extremely able Parliamentarian, the Bishop of 
Winchester, to expound and defend their policy 
of peace and conciliation, and to reiterate their 
assurances that all would be well if they were 
left alone; the Commons discussing Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s amendment, and affording to Protestant 
views a more varied, if not a more emphatic, 
expression than they received from Lord Kinnaird 
and Lord Harrowby in the House of Lords. What 
was most notable in the Commons was the emphatic 
condemnation of lawless observances by speakers 
of widely divergent ecclesiastical views—from Lord 


Cranborne, Mr. Cripps, and Colonel Welby, as 
well as by Colonel Saunderson and Sir John 
Kennaway. Mr. Balfour pleaded for patience, 


comprehension, and toleration in the Church; 
and, while vigorously condemning some Ritualist 
practices, especially the enforcement of habitual 
confession, strongly urged that nothing should be 
done to weaken the authority of the Bishops at 
the present crisis. Immediate legislation, he de- 
clared, would do so; and the only people who 
desired it were the opponents of Voluntary 
Schools and of the Church Establishment. It is 
difficult to imagine the Protestant Evangelical laity 
inside the Church of England opposing either insti- 
tution, and yet they do not trust the Bishops much. 








But the impression left on the mind by a comparison 
of the speeches is that it depends chiefly on the 
action of the Archbishops within the next few 
months whether the agitation for Disestablishment 
shall become acute. 


THE lamented death of Prince Alfred of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the heir apparent to the Duchy of 
Coburg, seems likely to transfer another English 
Royal Duke to the list of German sovereigns. The 
Duke of Connaught is now heir to the throne of the 
Duchy, under the will of the late Duke; and his 
wife is a Prussian princess, the daughter of the 
“Red Prince” who played so important a part in 
the Franco-German War. We cannot but regret the 
loss to England involved in the Duke of Connaught’s 
removal; but we are not at all sorry that a German 
Principality should continue to be under traditions 
more effectively English than would have been 
probable if the successor to the throne had been 
born to it, instead of succeeding after a professional 
career spent in contact with the freer life of 
English society and the British army. 


—E — 


Tue Chamber of Shipping held its annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday. The Chairman’s address dealt 
with many subjects of great practical interest to 
shipowners, and a few that may legitimately call 
for the attention of the general public—including 
the great activity at present in the building of 
large steamers, which will not only, we are afraid, 
drive the picturesque ship and barque off the seas 
altogether, but will very possibly produce a serious 
depression in the shipping trade in due course—and 
the necessity of securing English interests in the 
matter of the Nicaragua Canal by refusing to 
rescind the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty unless there is 
some guarantee that non-American vessels will not 
have to pay preferential rates. As to that, we believe 
that both the Bills now before Congress are clear and 
satisfactory to British interests; but it is desirable 
that the guarantee should be stronger than that 
afforded by ordinary law. The most satisfactory out- 
come of the day’s proceedings, to those not interested 
pecuniarily in shipping, was the evidence given by 
several speakers of the improved condition and 
prospects of merchant seamen. “The Shellback” 
is now better fed, better paid, and better looked 
after than he used to be; there was, indeed, plenty 
of room for improvement. Sailors, as Mr. Justice 
Phillimore testified at the dinner in the evening, 
contribute but a small percentage to the criminal 
class; and, as Mr. Ritchie showed, the Board of 
Trade do their best to keep them out of mischief, in 
spite of the foreign harpies who sometimes get the 
ear of their own Governments, and induce them to 
make unavailing protests against the salutary 
regulations of our Board of Trade. 





THE declaration made by the Primate in the 
name of both Archbishops at the meeting of Convo- 
cation on Wednesday exhibits a strong and, in 
some respects, legitimate desire to keep ecclesi- 
astical causes within the purely ecclesiastical sphere, 
and to maintain the comprehensiveness of the 
Established Church. Inasmuch as many of the 
clergy are not likely to be satisfied with the views 
of their Bishops on matters of ritual, the Primate 
invites them to submit disputed cases to the Arch- 
bishops, before whom the matter will be argued, not 
necessarily by professional lawyers, but after the 
manner of a Court. The Bill reconstructing the 
Ecclesiastical Courts is to be printed that it may be 
fully examined, but is not to be introduced until next 
session. Meanwhile arrangements are to be made 
enabling Convocations of the two Provinces to sit 
together—which seems to be a sensible arrangement, 
but is it constitutional ?—and the Primate seems to 
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hold that the agitation is not very formidable, and 
that, with a moderate amount of concession and 
submission by the Ritualist clergy under inducement 
from the Archbishops, it will die down again. There 
is much to be said, from the point of view both of 
extreme High Churchmen and of Free Churchmen, 
in favour of keeping ecclesiastical cases out of the 
law courts; but the Primate, while very tender of 
the clergy, hardly seems to recognise that the 
laity deserve consideration too. We do not see, 
moreover, that either clergy or laity must feel 
compelled to put much more confidence in an Arch- 
bishop than in a Bishop. They have practically no 
voice in the appointment of either, the Orders are 
not different, and the great majority of the laity, 
even of those who go to church, do not really 
believe that any sacerdotal office gives a right 
to speak in ecclesiastical matters different in kind 
from that of the lawyer to expound the law. And, 
though many laymen care little about ritual or 
doctrine per se, they mostly care very greatly about 
its social and political results. 


LONDON has been threatened during the week 
with that most awkward of all social dislocations, 
a cab strike. The cabmen and cab proprietors of 
the Metropolis are greatly dissatisfied by the action 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police in forbidding 
empty cabs to ply for hire in certain of the most 
crowded thoroughfares. That the prohibition has 
brought about a wonderful improvement in Picca- 
dilly and the Strand is admitted by everybody. The 
improvement has, however, been purchased at the 
cost of some inconvenience to the public, owing to the 
fact that cabs are not now so easily to be procured 
in those streets as they were formerly. The cabmen 
declare that the change means a very serious 
pecuniary loss to them. On Monday evening they 
held a mass-meeting in Exeter Hall to protest 
against the new order, and on that evening, after 
five o’clock, no cabs were to be procured in central 
London. It happened that the night was wet and 
stormy, and, as a consequence of the withdrawal of 
the cabs, great inconvenience was suffered by the 
public. 


THE fresh complication deve- 
loped this week in the Dreyfus 
affair will probably be resolved, 
at least partially, by the time these lines are in the 
hands of the public. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill proposed by the Government 
for transferring investigations of the kind just con- 
cluded by the Criminal Chamber from that body to 
the whole Court of Cassation has proved extremely 
adverse to the proposal both on general and 
on special grounds. This puts the Ministry in 
an extremely difficult position, and may very possibly 
detach from them a sufficient number of Republican 
votes to leave their fate in the hands of the 
Monarchist and Clerical foes of the Republic to whom 
the Bill is a concession. The Criminal Chamber 
meanwhile has continued its work with quiet dignity, 
and the charges against its members, as reported by 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire and other eager and 
ferocious patriots, now that they are published, are 
seen to be false or ridiculous. We trust in the good 
sense of the French people; but we do not know 
what desperate efforts may not be made by the re- 
actionaries to preclude the expression of its ultimate 
verdict. 


ABROAD. 


MEANWHILE it is satisfactory to observe that 
though the patriots continue to take themselves 
seriously, the Parisian public is beginning to see 
that the worst movement initiated by the noisiest 
and most virulent of them has its ludicrous as well 
as its criminal side. M. Rochefort has passed 
through Marseilles, amid street fights between 
patriots with revolvers and anarchists with Catalan 





knives; he has landed at Algiers, sea-sick, to be 
embraced on the quay by an elderly lady, adorned 
as to her hat with cornflowers, the Anti-Semite 
emblem, and to be made to walk in procession into 
the town, where the crowd and the soldiery separ- 
ated him from his friends and left him to be rescued 
by a casual cab; and he has exchanged compliments 
with M. Max Régis, which recall passages in the life of 
the great Tartarin. [“ We would lay down our lives 
for you,” said the youthful patriot. ‘“ Your life is 
far too precious for the greatness of Algeria for it tobe 
thus sacrificed,” replied the veteran agitator.] What 
is more to the purpose, M. Rochefort has incurred 
the detestation of all the hotel-keepers and traders 
of the province. His visit, combined with the Anti- 
Semitic demonstrations which have led up to it, has 
necessitated measures of repression which, for once, 
are salutary, and exceptional legislation, which is 
more so. The Municipal Council has been suspended, 
and a Bill is now before the French Chamber for 
depriving it of the control of its police. Democratic 
government is an admirable thing, but it will not 
work where the electorate is a small minority of the 
population, inclined to excite the passions of the 
unrepresented natives to the plunder and massacre 
of an unpopular class. 


Tur German Emperor's speech at the dinner of 
the Provincial Diet of Brandenburg is an annual 
event which must always be expected with some 
anxiety both by admirers of the Imperial House and 
by friends of German freedom. On former occasions 
he has usually attacked the Social Democrats, the 
“grumblers,” the champions of disobedience, who 
deceive his faithful people. This year—at least in 
the official report, which is the only one published— 
the speech contains the same thoughts as usual, 
clothed in an eloquence more than usually pictur- 
esque, but without any special development such as 
that detailed attack on the immoral and anti-national 
tendencies of Social Democracy which startled the 
world in 1897. It exhibited his firm faith in himself 
as the instrument of Providence for the tending of 
the German Empire and its development according to 
the traditions of the Prussian monarchy. His journey 
to the Holy Land, the Emperor declared, and the 
impressions he received on the Mount of Olives, had 
caused him to renew his military oath to preserve 
the unity of the empire—a reference, apparently, to 
the oath he took before the Reichstag in a some- 
what theatrical fashion on January 18th, 1896—and 
to extirpate the vermin which would gnaw at its 
roots. The German Empire is protected by the 
German Michael—who, whether Archangel or not, 
has his hand on his sword-hilt—and its military 
strength is the best guarantee of universal peace. 
Peace Conferences, according to the Emperor, are 
rendered futile ab initio by the existence of “un- 
expiated sin.” It may fairly be remarked that this 
does not preclude all attempts to render war less 
frequent or to lessen its burdens; and it is assuredly 
not the best way to unify the empire to speak as if 
its roots were in the Mark of Brandenburg alone. 


THE collapse of Parliamentary government in 
Austria is having one good effect: it is giving force 
to a movement for Parliamentary Reform. This 
is at present in the hands of the Social Democrats, 
but it can hardly be doubted that the words of 
their leader, Dr. Adler, at one of the mass meetings 
held in Vienna on Tuesday, must find an echo 
among thoughtful German Liberals. Manhood 
suffrage and working-class representation, as he 
pointed out, would get behind the strife of nation- 
alities, and introduce new principles of division 
into politics. Count Taaffe in 1893, perhaps, tried to 
realise the same idea by his Franchise Bill; but the 
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opposition of his own colleagues caused its with- 
drawal in a week. His statesmanship, whatever its 
exact purpose, has assuredly been justified by the 
deplorable breakdown of the machinery of Parlia- 
mentary government since. It is noticeable that 
Dr. Adler warned his hearers against the danger of 
seeking help from Germany or Russia. But if 
Austria is to solve her own problems, she must 
have a new Parliamentary machine to effect the 
solution. 


Tue conduct of the Filipinos has, as we predicted, 
secured the ratification of the Spanish-American 
Treaty of Peace by the American Senate, with three 
votes to spare above the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. Two of the Democratic waverers—Senators 
McLaurin, of South Carolina, and McEnery, of 
Louisiana, an ex-Confederate officer—appear to have 
been convinced by the fighting at Manila; while 
the third (Senator Jones, of Nevada) can hardly 
have been indifferent to the slaughter of troops 
from the Pacific Coast. The adoption of the treaty 
by the Spanish Cortes is now hardly doubtful; and 
though Don Carlos declares he will make that event 
the signal for a rising, we can hardly believe that 
his efforts will meet with any very effective response. 
The deliberate attack by the Filipinos on the 
American troops had its natural result. They were 
driven back with heavy loss, having received a 
severe lesson in warfare ; and the city of Manila, with 
its multitude of peaceful foreign residents, was saved 
from the horrors of a siege, or the grave dangers 
attendant on a water famine. The Filipinos talk 
about retiring to the mountains or the jungle and 
keeping up a guerilla warfare; and if they are able 
to do so, it is conceivable that they may give the 
Americans as much trouble as the Atchinese have 
given the Dutch. But it is difficult to suppose that 
they can. There are barbarous tribes, unsubdued 
by the Spaniards, even in parts of Luzon, and there 
has been a good deal of brigandage in that island in 
the past. But the non-barbarous population is 
inclined to be pacific; the interest of the Church and 
the religious orders, as great landowners, assuredly 
tends to peace; and it is difficult to suppose that 
Luzon will not soon be quiet, whatever may happen 
in the wilder and less civilised islands. The danger 
is in the climate, and in mismanagement at Wash- 
ington. We discuss the situation on a later page. 


Mr. Rvuskin's eightieth birth- 

LITERATURE, etc. day, which was celebrated on 
Wednesday, is one of those 

occasions on which the chronicler of current events 
is compelled to pause for a retrospect, however brief 
and imperfect, over the ground recently traversed 
by his nation and to take stock of the aid rendered 
to it by one of its most illustrious guides. No living 
man, the chronicler may note, has contributed more 
than Mr. Ruskin to that growth of a general and 
intelligent feeling for art, in all its forms, which is 
one of the most marked features in the history of 
British culture during the last fifty years ; not many, 
if any, have done more for the intelligent appre- 
ciation of Nature or the triumphs of medizval 
architecture and Italian painting; none have 
done nearly so much for the revelation to the 
ordinary man of the beauties of English landscape 
art; none, perhaps, have delivered their message in 
nobler or more virile English. And the ethical and 
political views of the Master, mingled though they 
be with a fantastic mediwvalism, have, nevertheless, 
given force to the salutary reaction against treating 
economic abstractions as laws of nature, and measur- 
ing national prosperity solely by the volume of 
national trade and the increase of national wealth ; 
and they have laid down lines which have been 
followed by some of the ablest among the younger 
of professed economists. If Mr. Ruskin’s philosophy 
of art is rejected by artists to-day, we may, with- 
out entering on the controversy, remind his opponents 











that but for his writings they would be without 
three-fourths of their present public. 


AmonG Mr. John Murray's announcements of 
forthcoming works we notice Memoirs of the late 
Duchess of Teck, by C. Kinloch Cooke; of the late 
Dean of Christ Church, by the Rev. H. L. Thompson, 
sometime student and Censor of the “ House”; of 
Bishop Durnford of Chichester, most long-lived and, 
genial of prelates; and of Miss Susan Ferrier, a 
novelist whose works were prized some two genera- 
tions ago. Mr. Murray also has in preparation 
“ Archeology and Authority, Sacred and Profane,” 
edited by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who numbers 
among his collaborators Prof. Driver and Mr. 
Haverfield; and an edition in two volumes of 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s “ Asiatic Studies,” of which the 
contents of the second volume are for the most part 
new matter. 





PRINCE ALFRED OF SAXE-COBURG- 
Gorua, heir to the throne of the 
Duchy, and only son of its sove- 
reign, whom Englishmen know better as the Duke 
of Edinburgh, had been prevented by ill-health from 
entering much into social or public life, and was but 
little known in England.—Count von Caprivi, who 
had succeeded Prince Bismarck in the Chancellor- 
ship of the German Empire, and held the post, in spite 
of the bitter hostility of the Prussian landed interest, 
until he was thrust out of it by a Court intrigue in 
1894, had proved himself an extraordinarily success- 
ful and strictly constitutional Minister, who had 
conciliated the needs of modern commerial intercourse 
and modern liberty with a somewhat arbitrary 
Imperial will. He had distinguished himself in the 
Franco-German War, and afterwards especially by 
his successful mastery of the work of the German 
Ministry of Marine, over which he presided from 1883 
to 1888; he had carried—against a majority of the 
electorate —-the Army Bill of 1893; and he had 
achieved the conclusion of the commercial treaties 
with Austria-Hungary and Russia, which secured 
for him the undying hatred of the Prussian nobility, 
and the usual fate of able and independent Ministers 
of despotic sovereigns.—The Right Rev. John 
Williams, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut since 1885 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A., had presided over one of the foremost 
of Church Colleges in America.—The Comte de 
Chambrun had been a member of the Corps 
Législatif under the Empire, and of the Senate of 
the Republic from 1876 to 1879. Late in life, he had 
become a philanthropist and the founder of the 
Musée Social.—Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, senior 
partner in the great firm of Spottiswoode & Co., 


OBITUARY. 


was one of the most active and,devoted of lay, “<: 


Churchmen. — Mr. William Laird ‘Yas the senior 
partner in the great Birkenhead firm which—not to 
speak of the Alabama—has enriched the mercantile 
marine with the Normannia and the Columbia, and 
our own Navy with the Mars and a host of other 
ships. 





By the unexpected death of the Right Hon. 
Christopher Redington, Resident Commissioner of 
Irish Education, Ireland has lost one of its best 
and most patriotic sons. Mr. Redington was both 
an Oxford First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, 
and a devout Catholic with no tinge of intolerance in 
his nature ; a member of the landlord class, he was a 
convinced Home Ruler, though not holding what may 
be called the extreme Home Rule views. He enjoyed 
in the largest measure the confidence and respect 
of Irish Conservatives, and was understood to be 
one of the men for whom the present Chief 
Secretary entertained a sincere admiration. He 
was not only aman of great abilities, solid, thorough 
and diligent, but of a singularly pure, simple, and 
upright nature, modest almost to diffidence, yet 
clear and firm in his views and conduct. 
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OPPOSITION PROSPECTS. 





HE selection of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 

as the successor of Sir William Harcourt in 

the leadership of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons seems to have given universal satisfaction 
both within and without the limits of that party. 
It is still more satisfactory to know that Sir Henry 
has already won his spurs in his new capacity as 
leader of the Opposition. There is, we know, always 
a tendency to exalt the novel, and we cannot forget 
the tendency of some of our contemporaries to 
regard every change as being necessarily an improve- 
ment upon the state of things which existed before 
the change took place. But, even if we make full 
allowance for this characteristic of human nature, 
we see ample evidence to prove that the Liberal 
party has accepted its new leader not only with 
unanimity but with enthusiasm, and that it feels 
confident from the manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties that have already fallen to his lot 
that he will prove worthy of the honour conferred 
upon him. It is no secret to those behind the 
scenes that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is both 
a very able and an ambitious man. As an adminis- 
trator he has long enjoyed the admiration of those 
permanent officials with whom he has at various 
times been brought in contact. It is matter of 
common notoriety, indeed, that when he was at 
the War Office between 1892 and 1895 he was con- 
sidered by his military colleagues there to be the 
ablest War Minister of the last twenty years. That 
by his personal tact, courage, and resolution he 
solved the greatest of all the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the administrative reformer at the 
War Office is known to everybody. The country 
owes him a deeper debt of gratitude for that 
achievement than it has yet appreciated. As 
a debater Sir Henry, although he has suffered 
from his constitutional unwillingness to meddle 
with the business of other people, or to undertake 
any particular task that other persons were anxious 
to snatch from his hands, has always been able to 
hold his own. After his speech of Tuesday after- 
noon this praise will seem to fall far below the 
mark; but it is better that we should judge him 
from his general record rather than from one 
brilliant and masterly performance. He has humour, 
he has the clearness of head which enables a man to 
make his point; in such a way that they shall be 
understood by his audience, and he has both 
courage and enthusiasm. Above all, he is not one 
of those men who are suspected of being ready to 
“play their own game” without regard to the 
rights or interests of others. Taking him on his 
whole past record, his selection as leader of the Op- 


AL 7 position was abundantly justified, and we are greatly 


' mnistaken if the favourable impression he has already 
made upon the House of Commons in his new capacity 


r_/ ienot, deepened as the Session advances. 


The manner of his selection at the meeting of 
the Liberal members held at the Reform Club on 
Monday afternoon was as satisfactory as the selection 
itself. We ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at 
the fact that, in a party which contains many 
sections and one or two small factions, the stirring 
crisis caused by Sir William Harcourt’s retirement 
should have produced some agitation and even a 
certain amount of disaffection. The personal 
adherents of the late leader were slow to recognise 
that his resignation was both inevitable and irre- 
vocable. It was not until they had made a decided 
effort to recall Sir William Harcourt to his old 
position that they accepted the position. But 
having done so they showed, if we may judge by 





Monday’s meeting, that they had no afterthoughts 
in their acceptance of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and we may hope that, whatever 
section or faction they may chance to repre- 
sent, they will give him in his leadership a 
loyal following and support. One thing at least 
was made apparent at the Reform Club meeting. 
That is, that the majority of the Liberal party is in 
no mood to tolerate further schisms or intrigues 
within its own ranks, and if there are any Liberal 
members who dream of pursuing their own purposes, 
not only without regard to the general welfare of the 
party, but even to its direct disadvantage, they will 
meet with little mercy at the hands of the majority. 
We think we may add that if such persons are to be 
found, they will find that they have undertaken a 
harder task than they reckoned upon if they should 
attempt to harass and thwart the new leader by the 
display of an “independence ” that is factious rather 
than patriotic. The Liberal party has had enough, 
and more than enough, of the internecine strifes and 
jealousies which not unnaturally followed the great 
reverse of 1895. Its desire now is to forget the past 
and to move towards that certain future which 
will find it a party possessed not only of principles 
and of a definite policy, but of leaders who command 
its confidence, and who are respected by the nation 
as a whole. Anyone who tries to interpose an 
obstacle to its advance will rightly be treated as an 
enemy to the Liberal cause. 

The first duty of the Opposition, as it is now 
constituted, seems to be that of obtaining some 
information from the Government on important 
matters on which the nation is left almost wholly in 
the dark. We have just come to the end of a long 
recess, during which a great deal has happened that 
affects the interests of the country. During the 
recess the country has necessarily had to depend 
upon the good nature of the Prime Minister for any 
information as to what has been passing behind the 
scenes. Circumstances, as we know, have forced his 
hand, and he has been compelled to make a frank 
revelation of his policy up to a particular point in the 
negotiations regarding the Nile. But with that excep- 
tion we have been kept almost entirely in the dark 
with respect to all the foreign questions of import- 
ance that are now under discussion. Even the 
publication of the Madagascar papers told us 
nothing of the actual intentions of the Ministry, 
and we know nothing about the Far East, nothing 
about our new relationship with Germany, nothing 
about those negotiations which will soon, we hope, 
restore us to our old relations of friendliness with 
France. Naturally men have looked forward to the 
meeting of Parliament in the belief that when the 
two Houses were again in session, Ministers would 
confide their policy and the actual position of affairs 
to them. But what has happened? Both Houses 
have been bluntly told that no information can be 
vouchsafed to them on any one of these grave 
problems affecting so closely the destinies of the 
country and the peace of the world; whilst, 
mindful possibly of certain indiscretions on the 
part of his late brilliant subordinate at the 
Foreign Office, Lord Salisbury has formally and 
effectually muzzled his new Under-Secretary by 
refusing him permission to answer the simplest 
questions “without notice’”—that is, without 
obtaining from his chief the exact words of the 
answer he is to give. This is not a state of 
things to which the representatives of the nation 
ought to submit. We know, of course, that there 
are questions upon which it is not only undesirable 
but dangerous to allow public statements to be 
made or public discussions to take place. But be- 
tween revealing everything and revealing absolutely 
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nothing there is a wide margin. The country 
has a right to know a great deal that could be 
safely told at the present moment, and Parlia- 
ment for its own sake is bound to do what it can 
to extract such information from Ministers. Lord 
Salisbury, as we all know, looks at Parliamentary 
institutions from a point of view which, to put 
it mildly, is not that of a Parliamentary states- 
man. His chief desire seems to be to keep both 
Houses as well as the nation in the dark, to give 
publie opinion no chance of influencing the course of 
diplomacy, and to reveal nothing until he has an ac- 
complished fact to lay before the world. This is the 
method not of a Palmerston or a Gladstone but of a 
Bismarck. We have not yet assimilated Bismarckian 
methods in Great Britain, and we trust that the 
Opposition under its new leader will make it clear to 
Ministers that the Liberal party will do its utmost 
to put an end to a practige that is calculated 
to destroy the Parliamentary system of government. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has many urgent 
calls upon his attention, for he and his colleagues 
have to build up a fabric which has suffered greatly 
from the events of the last four years ; but we believe 
that his first and most urgent duty is that of com- 
pelling Ministers, and above all those who are 
engaged in the larger problems of foreiga affairs, 
to show their hands and take Parliament into their 
confidence. 


THE OPENING DEBATE. 





TTVHE best speech made in either House of Parlia- 

ment on the first night of the Session was 
made. by the new leader of the Liberal party in the 
Commons... Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
already more than justified the choice of the party, 
and it is evident that he means to lead with vigour. 
Nothing, for instance, could have been better than 
his spirited criticism of Ministerial policy on the 
subject of pensions for old age. This is a matter 
which ought to be seriously and dispassionately con- 
sidered, without regard for the political interests 
either of the Government or of the Opposition. But 
the manner in which Ministers have treated it is 
simply scandalous, and they cannot complain if their 
manceuvres are exposed. Sir Henry read out, to 
the great amusement of the House, especially the 
Chaueellor of the Exchequer, the summary of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, which was issued as a leaflet 
by the Liberal Unionist Association of the Mid- 
lands in the year 1895. According to that won- 
derful plan, which would make the hair of an 
actuary stand on end, a smal! periodical payment 
would entitle the subscriber to a pension of five 
shillings a week from and after the age of sixty. 
Readers who did not fully understand the nature of 
the scheme were assured that further information 
could be obtained from any Liberal Unionist agent. 
These promises were repeated up to and during the 
(reneral Election; it is beyond controversy that 
they turned thousands of votes. For, after all, 
Mr. Chamberlain is a man of business, and 
the ordinary elector cannot be blamed for as- 
suming that a former President of the Board of 
Trade, a future Secretary of State, would have 
carefully thought out a question of such immense 
practical importance before committing himself to a 
definite plan. But Mr. Chamberlain will do any- 
thing to win. That he would rather win fairly, if 
he could, we have no doubt. So would a card- 
sharper. The motto of the winning gambler, and 
of the winning statesman, is “Leave nothing to 
chance.’ In case the publicans should not be able 
to. secure a Conservative majority, Mr. Chamberlain 





threw old age pensions in. It was not, however, 
Mr. Chamberlain alone. Scores of Tory candidates, 
from Mr. Balfour downwards, gave the same pledge, 
and some of them are sincerely anxious to redeem it. 
The Government have now been in office nearly four 
years, and they have not made any attempt to keep 
their word. 

The debate in the House of Lords was rather flat. 
It was practically confined to the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition. Lord Kimberley 
talked good sense, as he always does. But his recent 
speech at Wymondham, which it would be difficult 
to overpraise, left him very little to say upon foreign 
policy, and hardly anything else was mentioned in the 
debate. He made, however, a good point about the 
administration of the Soudan. We have heard quite 
enough about the victory at Omdurman, which was 
achieved by soldiers and not by politicians. The con- 
sequences of occupying the Soudan, or even part of it, 
do not seem to have engaged the attention of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They cannot leave it all to the 
Sirdar. Lord Kitchener is a capital administrator, 
besides being a brilliant commander. But matters of 
policy must be decided by civilians, and in the last 
resort by the people of this country. Meanwhile it is 
for the Cabinet to make up their minds, or to let 
Lord Salisbury make their minds up for them, so 
that a clear statement can be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman well and 
wisely said, the defeat of the Khalifa and the 
recovery of Khartoum do not affect the question of 
policy at all. What are we going to do with the 
Soudan now that we have got it? Lord Kitchener 
acts under the joint authority of the Queen and the 
Khedive. This arrangement has the advantage of 
annoying the Sultan, and anything which disturbs 
the comfort of the great assassin must give some 
satisfaction to decent folk. But we have to consider 
how the Soudan shall be held, and by what power 
it shall be controlled. Lord Kimberley pointed out 
that the rule in India was to have one-third of the 
army white, and never less. Apparently that is not 
deemed essential in the Soudan. The Khalifa has 
escaped, and though his power is broken, neither he 
nor our old friend Osman Digna can be altogether 
despised. Happily, the comments of the French 
Press are favourable to a good understanding between 
the two countries. The British occupation of Egypt 
is by no means injurious to France, and French 
statesmen know that perfectly well. It was by the 
influence of their Ambassador that the Sultan was 
prevented from ratifying the Treaty of 1887, by 
which Lord Salisbury agreed to evacuate Egypt in 
1890. But there is a French Soudan as well as an 
Egyptian one, and that raises the partition of Africa 
in a new form. 

The Prime Minister, though he did not sink to 
the level of Mr. Balfour, was both tame and uncom- 
municative. He was much shocked by Lord Kim- 
berley’s frank criticism of the Powers for allowing 
Crete to fester so long in homicidal anarchy. Now 
that it is happily over, and Prince George of Greece 
installed as Governor, he must feel that a little 
timely vigour on his part would have saved many 
lives in the island and a disastrous war in Thessaly. 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks upon the Czar’s Manifesto 
were neither sympathetic nor encouraging. He 
was vastly civil to the young Emperor. But he 
took the cynical view of man’s natural pug- 
nacity, and preached the lesson of relying upon 
our own resources, which of all lessons needs 
the least to be preached. As Mr. Gladstone used 
to say, the gospel of selfishness can be trusted to 
look after itself. What a wise statesman would 
specially inculcate now is the folly of increasing 
unproductive expenditure, which can only end in 
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general bankruptcy, or the still more fearful horrors 
of a general war. There is no one so easily satisfied 
as a cynic with the empty formulas and barren 
platitudes always urged by a certain class of intellect 
against suggestions for the improvement of the 
world. About the Soudan neither Lord Salisbury 
nor Mr. Balfour had anything of the slightest 
interest to say. They appear to be convinced that 
if they keep their eyes on Kitchener he will pull 
them through. It is a simple, but not perhaps quite 
a sufficient faith, and the Opposition will have to 
press for a rather more explicit announcement. 
Mr. Balfour was apparently thrown off his balance 
by the pointed directness of Sir Henry’s attack. He 
replied in his feeblest manner, intimating, for example, 
that old-age pensions might be proposed some day. 
The probability is that on the eve of the next appeal 
to the country the Government will produce a crude 
measure like the Irish Local Government Bill of 
1892, not intended to pass, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, and a sop for the voter. To Sir Henry’s 
criticisms of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy Mr. 
Balfour offered no defence at all. No doubt it was 
difficult for him to do so, because they were drawn 
from his own speeches at Manchester. But if the 
parts had been reversed, Sir Henry would not have 
minded that. 








EXPANDING AMERICA. 





HE fighting before Manila, begun by the 
Filipino army, has had the natural and in- 
evitable result. The Filipino army has received a 
decisive blow, and has learnt a lesson that it is not 
likely to forget as to the power of the American 
troops. And the Treaty of Peace has been ratified 
by the Senate by the necessary two-thirds majority 
and three votes to spare. We ventured to predict 
that an outbreak of hostilities at Manila would 
determine public opinion decisively in favour of 
the treaty, even if it did not avail to con- 
vince a sufficient number of Senators, who are, 
by the conditions of their appointment, the per- 
sons least amenable to public opinion in Amieri- 
can political life. Yet the opinions of Senators 
eollected by The New York Herald the day before the 
vote, show how strongly, even in the Senate, opinion 
was determined towards ratification by the ill-timed 
attack of the Filipinos on the American lines. How 
far ‘hat attack may have been encouraged by the 
Filipino agents in the United States we do not know. 
Probably they misread American feeling, and failed, 
as better educated and more practised observers have 
failed, to grasp the fact that, behind the eager pur- 
suit of purely material interests which seems to the 
superficial mind to dominate American life, there is 
an intense and passionate devotion to the national 
honour and to its symbol, the national flag. 

The American course is justified by the American 
account of the fighting; it is justified even more 
fully by the Filipinos’ own statement of their case. 
For weeks the Filipino army has attempted to 
surround Manila, to cut it off from its regular 
supply of provisions, and to starve and worry the 
United States troops into sickness and the generals 
into concession. Their efforts culminated, on their 
own showing, in an attempt to control the water 
supply of the city—an attempt which would have 
resulted in intense suffering to the pacific non- 
combatants, probably numbering 300,000, some of 
them Europeans, many more Chinese+—who form its 
population. The lives and health of this great mass 


of people, not to speak of the business interests of 
one of the chief commercial cities of the Far East, 








could not be left at the mercy of any army, still less 
of an army composed entirely of irregulars and 
partly of savages. The resistance has taught the 
Filipinos a severe lesson as to the customs of civilised 
warfare. But we cannot suppose that they will 
again attempt to meet the American troops in 
the field. 

What, then, will they do next? They profess, 
of course, their intention of continuing the struggle; 
and there is no doubt that insurgents who were 
really resolute and meant business, might give the 
Americans almost as much trouble as the Atchinese 
have given the Dutch. If they can really retire to 
the mountains only an hour’s distance from Manila, 
or can cut the unfortunate, but hopeful, little 
railway which runs northward to Dagopan, they may 
succeed in making life in Manila very uncomfortable, 
and inflicting a heavy blow on its commerce, which 
is for the most partin English hands. But we do not 
believe they will be able to keep their men. Wesuspect 
that the Filipinos, like some other mixed races, are in- 
ordinately vain of their own powers, and intensely 
contemptuous of the pure-blooded natives with 
whom they must acknowledge kinship. A defeat 
exhibits their own limitations to them—and to 
their native allies also. The pitiful story of the 
Ygorrote archers, who were set in the front rank, as 
the post of honour, to face American artillery and 
save Filipino skins, hardly encourages the natives to 
continue in the service of the Junta. We doubt if 
the half-caste Filipinos themselves are the stuff of 
which filibusters are made, and we may be sure the 
fighting section have not much money of their own. 
Nor are they likely to receive much assistance from 
abroad, present or future, pecuniary or otherwise— 
even, as a bitterly anti-American writer in the 
Journal des Debats suggests, from Japan. Were India 
put under a republican government, manned b 
Eurasians and Bengali Babus, assuredly Sikhs and 
Rajputs, Goorkhas and Pathans, would soon sweep 
it away. We see no reason for anticipating that a 
Filipino Government would have a dissimilar fate. 
Besides this, the interests of the islands—and especi- 
ally of Luzon—make strongly for peace. The 
religious orders, hated as they are, yet retain enor- 
mous influence over the mass of the rural population. 
The natives of substance, the industrial classes, are 
eager for peace, and (in Manila at least) for American 
control as a guarantee of order. The lower class 
of the city population will fire at American soldiers 
from behind their shutters in the dark, but that 
amusement will not be lasting. The Church, the 
real ruler of Luzon under Spanish dominion, will 
find that its only chance of preserving its wealth is 
to support America as it supported Spain against 
its Filipino foes. Brigandage, or dacoity, is said to 
be of long standing in the islands; but that there 
will be much real fighting in the more settled 
districts we confess we are unable to believe. In 
brief, whatever may happen by-and-by in Mindoro 
and Mindanao, in Panay and Sulu, where the 
Americans will have to face semi-savage wartare in 
tropical and imperfectly explored jungle, we cannot 
think that the stand made against them in the 
civilised part of Luzon can be long. 

The real difficulty, indeed, is not, How is order to 
be restored? but, How is the government to be 
carried on? No doubt the difficulties of the climate, 
the rains, the malaria, are very serious ; but English- 
men conquered and held India long. before they 
understood the elementary conditions of health in a 
tropical climate, and Americans from the lower 
Mississippi basin, or the coast districts of the South, 
ought to be adaptable to the conditions of Philippine 
life ; negro troops still more so. The islands can 
be held against native and foreigner alike; but 
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how are they to be governed? There is, of 
course, the initial difficulty whether they can 
be organised otherwise than as territories of the 
Union. But Congress has full power, under the 
Constitution, to make the needful regulations for 
the territory of the United States (Art. iv. See. 3), 
and it is only to States that a Republican govern- 
ment is guaranteed. The Constitution would seem 
to permit the islands to be kept in tutelage— 
nominally till their political education is complete, 
really for an indefinite period. If precedents 
be wanted, there are Alaska and New Mexico. 
But this tutelage requires a special kind 
of administration. The office-seeker for whom 
there is not even a village post office at home must 
not be dumped down in the Philippines to make his 
fortune and govern by the light of his own business 
experience. As Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, the well- 
known publicist, — out in this month’s Atlantic 
Monthly, political appointments are only workable 
at all where special knowledge is not required and 
public vigilance can be exercised. Neither condition 
exists in a tropical colony, and the only way in 
which America can fulfil her mission is by a trained 
Civil Service. The brilliant reputation acquired by 
West Point for the last fifty years—not to speak of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis—encourages the hope 
that a Civil Service Academy, an American Hailey- 
bury cf the old John Company days, would 
meet with no less success. Few people would take 
more kindly to the training or acquit themselves 
better in their mission than the American graduate. 
He has more adaptiveness than his English colleague ; 
probably more energy and a stronger will. It is 
only by good government that America can justify 
her Imperial mission to the world. And we have 
little doubt that a trained Civil Service for her new 
possessions would show her the desirability of a 
trained Civil Service for herself. 





M. DUPUY’S BLUNDER. 





T is still uncertain, as we write, whether the Bill 
to transfer the Dreyfus case from the Criminal 
Chamber to the whole Cour de Cassation will pass 
into law. The indications seem to be in favour of a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies, made up of 
reactionists, Clericals, anti-Semites, cowards, and 
Ministerialists pure and simple. The hopes of the 
friends of Dreyfus are mainly centred in the Senate, 
and if the Senate were to refuse to pass the Bill, the 
theoretical argument in favour of second chambers 
as a means of preventing panic legislation would 
receive, for once, some support from experience. 
But, somehow, we do not expect heroism from the 
grey-beards of the Luxembourg when courage 
and common sense have deserted the middle- 
aged provincial lawyers and doctors who make 
up the mass at the Palais Bourbon. Let us 
suppose the Paris correspondents are right, and that 
the Bill will become law, and let us on this hypo- 
thesis try to understand how such a Bill came to be 
proposed or carried. M. Dupuy is neither a Clerical 
nor a sentimentalist ; he is a hard-headed, practical 
man of the world, with great skill in managing 
Parliament. Hitherto he had shown no little skill 
in steering a middle course between the friends and 
enemies of Dreyfus. He did not try to stop revision ; 
he was very prompt in accepting the resignation of 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire ; and he has disposed of 
M. Max Régis and his municipality with the same 
ease as Mr. Balfour in his best days used to super- 
sede an Itish Board of Guardians. What can have 








induced M. Dupuy to take so extraordinary 
a course? And what can have induced M. 
Mazeau to recommend it? And what can have 
induced M. Loew to acquiesce in it? The 
matter is not made any the easier to understand 
by the Report of the Committee of the Chamber, 
who condemned the Bill. It is said, and doubtless 
truly, that the Committee was nominated by M. 
Dupuy before he had decided to make this new 
departure, and had, therefore, leanings, which may be 
called Dreyfusard—leanings at least against a disturb- 
ance of the ordinary course of justice. But this fact 
only proves that M. Dupuy has suddenly changed his 
mind for no apparent reason. The chairman of the 
Committee says it is legislation de circonstance, but 
we seek in vain to discover the circonstance. 

We have always tried to find the best excuse we 
could for the vagaries of French public opinion. 
We have no sympathy with wholesale denunciation 
of the Army or of the Church. The refusal of 
successive Ministries to release Dreyfus, save under 
the exceptional procedure for the revision of 
criminal cases which is now part of the French 
legal system, seemed to us perfectly comprehensible. 
If there were a Court of Criminal Appeal in 
England the Home Secretary would exercise the 
prerogative of mercy much more sparingly. If, 
besides a Court of Criminal Appeal, there were a 
power of reopening cases on fresh evidence long 
after the time for appeal had passed, the Home 
Secretary would rarely, if ever, pardon a prisoner on 
his own responsibility years after the sentence. 
But all these excuses for French Ministers are 
based on the fundamental supposition that they 
were prepared to respect not merely the chose 
jugée but the power of rejudging, that they 
would show the same scrupulous regard for the 
forms of the law when it favoured the prisoner 
as they did when law and justice seemed in conflict. 
We are really at a loss for an explanation of the 
latest proposal of M. Dupuy’s Ministry, unless it 
be due to a fear of popular clamour if Dreyfus were 
released. When M. Brisson went out, but the pro- 
ceedings of the Cour de Cassation went on uninter- 
ruptedly, friends of France felt comfort in believing 
that there was at least one remaining institution 
above and beyond the rage of the street, the tribune, 
and the pulpit. Picquart, it was true, remained in 
gaol, but he was not court-martialled, and the day of 
his release seemed near at hand. There were some 
disquieting features, such as the secretness of the 
inquiry, but no government in any country has ever 
freely disclosed the secrets of its spy system in open 
court. Now all these hopes and excuses are proved 
to be vain. The judicature is to be debased, like 
the legislature, and the army, and the civil executive, 
to satisfy the ravings of the anti-Semites. M. 
Loew’s acquiescence is even more disheartening than 
M. Dupuy’s Bill. The vilest charges of partiality 
have been made against him by M. de Beaurepaire. 
While these charges are not openly adopted by M. 
Mazeau, the necessary inference from his supersession 
is that he and his colleagues are not fit to decide 
without assistance. The Committee of the Chambir 
who reported against the Bill evidently felt this 
strongly. But M. Loew does not complain ; he does 
not threaten to resign; he tells an interviewer that 
he is glad to be rid of the responsibility. It may be 
that if it had been foreseen, when the revision pro- 
c2dure was settled, that a question involving so much 
popular passion would have come up for decision, the 
powers might have been more wisely confided to the 
full court than to merely a section. The section is 
numerically quite as strong as our Queen’s Bench, 
but in every Continental country people seem to 
think it necessary to have half a dozen judges at 
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least to do work which we entrust complacently to 
one, even of Lord Halsbury’s creation. Thus if the 
Government Bill had been brought forward before 
revision commenced, M. Loew might fairly have 
remained content with a smaller share of the heavy 
responsibility. Even after the commencement of 
revision, when M. Dupuy succeeded M. Brisson, such 
a Bill might have been brought forward without 
involving any slur upon M. Loew personally. But 
now things are very different. He has been vilely 
abused by the anti-Semite press. He has been 
attacked by a colleague. To be, after all this, 
deprived of the power of adjudication when his 
inquiry was nearing its end involves an insult which 
no judge who ever held office in England could put 
up with. ‘Sufferance was the badge of all their 
tribe””—but then M. Loew says he is not a Jew and 
cannot offer the excuse of the persecuted. Mean- 
while the friends of France ask whether there is to 
be any end of this scandalous case, and whether, 
after all the national institutions are successively 
degraded, the Republic itself can survive. 








FINANCE. 





A au the wild speculation of the last month or 

so there is a pause in the Stock Markets. In 
the United States speculation has been active ever 
since the conclusion of the war with Spain, and since 
New Year's Day it has become altogether rampant. 
In January, for example, the number of transactions 
in the New York Stock Exchange were two anda half 
times as great asin January of last year. It isevident 
that gambling of this kind cannot continue for any 
length of time without a set-back. And the set-back 
is likely to come now, if, as seems probable, money is 
about to become dearer. But the set-back will hardly 
last very long. The country has been enriched by 
three wonderfully good harvests in succession. Trade 
is very active. The people are elated by the acquisi- 
tion of a great colonial empire, and thus confidence 
in the country and its future is greater than ever 
before. It will not be long, then, before speculation 
breaks out once more. In France, apprehension has 
been revived by the Government Bill proposing to take 
out of the hands of the Criminal Chamber of the 
Court of Cassation the decision of the Dreyfus case ; 
people are naturally anxious as to the result. It is 
likely, therefore, that there will be a stoppage of 
investment for some time to come in France. Here, 
at home, the effect of a set-back in New York and 
a revival of apprehension in Paris are sure to be 
felt for some little time. But they will not last. 
Never before has the country been so rich. It is 
three full years since the breakdown of the mining 
boom. During that time very few loans or com- 
panies have been brought out, and there has been 
very little dealing in the Stock Exchange. In con- 
sequence there is a vast accumulation of unemployed 
money ; and the public believes that peace is assured. 
That being so, an immense number of new loans and 
new companies are in preparation, and investment is 
to be expected upon an exceptionally large scale, 
always assuming, of course, that no war scare 
suddenly arises, nor anything else entirely unfore- 
seen happens. Trade continues to improve in every 


gratulated on recording for the first time the sales 
of new ships built in this country and sold to 
foreigners. If the Board of Trade could add the 
value of old British ships sold to foreigners, the 
information would be extremely interesting and 
instructive, and would make the returns far more 
useful than they are at present. Leaving out of 
account the sales of ships, there is an increase in the 
value of the exports, as already said, of nearly 3 per 
cent. The increase is almost entirely due to the 
additional exports of machinery and coal. The value 
of the imports is £41,216,606, being an increase of 
£1,287,234 over the corresponding month of last year, 
equal, roughly, to 3} per cent. So that, immense as 
were the exports last year, they are still expanding. 
The increases are in articles of food and drink duty 
free, tobacco, metals, the raw materials for textile 
manufactures, manufactured goods, and parcel-post 
articles. 

Money continues very abundant and cheap, 
though there are signs of some tightening in the 
rates of discount. For about a month to come 
the collection of the revenue ought to transfer 
immense sums from the Outside Market to the Bank 
of England, and ought thus to raise rates in every 
direction and to give the Bank control of the 
Market. Money is comparatively easy in Germany 
likewise, where everything is being done to make 
the new issue of Prussian and Imperial loans suc- 
cessful. There appears no doubt that the difficulties 
which brought about the great stringency that 
lasted from the beginning of September to the end 
of the year have been got over. But trade is 
very good. New companies are still being created, 
and if speculation springs up again, then the 
difficulties are sure to recur by-and-by. Mean- 
while, money is not likely to be abundant or 
cheap throughout the year. In France, also, money 
is easy. In the United States there has been up to 
now extraordinary ease, notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented speculation that has been going on. This 
ease, so far as New York is concerned, is generally 
explained by the fact that the New York Banks allow 
2 per cent. upon deposits, and that this has attracted 
immense sums from the banks in the interior, 
The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
wonderfully well. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 70 lacs, and the total applications exceeded 
516 lacs. The prices obtained were Is. 4,',d. per 
rupee for bills, and 1s. 4,°,d. per rupee for telegraphic 
transfers. 

The London County Council invites tenders for 
£600,000 bills payable six months after date, the 
applications to be sent in to the Bank of England on 
Tuesday the 14th inst. 

It is announced that the National Provincial 
Bank of England, Limited, has arranged with the 
County of Stafford Bank, Limited, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, for the purchase of the business of the latter. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The political world is now in the 
full tide of preparation for the Session. The 
long recess, which terminates on Monday, has been 
more eventful than the recess usually is. When it 


direction ; and at last it appears, from the Board of | began the Tory party was divided, and the Ministry 


Trade returns for January, that the foreign trade is 


stood discredited before the country. One of the 


sharing in the improvement. The exports of | most powerful members of the Government was 


British and Irish produce and manufactures i¢ in 
value £20,347,234, being an increase of £1,115,830 
over the corresponding month of last year, 
equal to more than 5} per cent. But in the 
exports there is recorded for the first time the value 
of new British-built ships sold to foreigners, amount- 
ing to £545,190. Even deducting these, the increase 


credited last July with the admission that if a 
General Election were to take place at that moment 
Ministers would be beaten. But it cannot be denied 
that since then some events have happened which 
have given the Government a new lease of life. The 
re-conquest of the Soudan, and the exciting crisis in 
our relations with France have been of immense 


in the value of the exports is equal to nearly 3 per | service to Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, who 


cent. The Board of Trade is to be warmly con- 


have been enabled, owing to these events, to recover 
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a@ great deal of their lost credit. They have had 
wonderful, almost unprecedented, luck. But one can- 
nothelp remembering that these strokesof luck, which 
all Ministries enjoy from time to time, are distrusted 
by wise men. They are too often like the suc- 
cessful coup of the gambler. Sooner or later they 
must be repaid fourfold. In the history of the 
Ministry of 1880 one piece of luck, and one only, 
befell Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. That was 
the bombardment of Alexandria. Strange as it may 
seem, that event did as much for them as Omdurman 
and Fashoda have done for the present Government. 
Yet before long there was no one who did not feel 
that this one piece of good luck bad been paid for at 
an exorbitant rate. 

On the coming Session there is no need at present 
to speculate. What is certain is that it will give 
Ministers some very awkward questions to deal 
with. The Protestant agitation is not a thing to be 
treated lightly; London government is a thorny 
problem that has already wounded the Tory party 
on more than one occasion, and the Conservative 
revolt on the vaccination question may assume an 
extremely dangerous form before long. But for the 
present Ministers and their henchmen are perfectly 
content and are chuckling with delight over the 
misfortunes of their opponents. Twelve months 
hence we shall be able to judge how far these 
blatant rejoicings over an Opposition which is 
neither demoralised nor depressed were justified. 

Sunday.—Sir Henry Fowler's speech still con- 
tinues to be the subject of discussion. The opinion 
expressed upon it is singularly favourable. His 
exposition of the relations of the Liberal Party to 
Home Rule has been accepted by both Liberals and 
the Irish Home Rule party. It does not imply any 
weakening on the part of Liberals with regard to 
the principle of Home Rule; but it faces the facts 
squarely and shows what the practical position at 
the present moment is. The Irish members have 
put an end to anything in the nature of an 
alliance; but that does not prevent their co-opera- 
tion with the Liberal party in matters in which 
both parties think alike, nor does it make it less 
urgent that Liberals who are convinced of the 
justice of the demand for Home Rule should, when- 
ever the proper occasion and the proper time 
arrive, give effect to their convictions by support- 
ing the claim of the Irish representatives. 

The improvement in the condition of the streets 
that has been effected by the order of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police with respect to empty cabs 
is simply marvellous. Piccadilly and the Strand 
look almost deserted, and it is possible to cross either 
thoroughfare in safety without invoking the aid of 
the police. But although this is an enormous public 
improvement great sympathy is felt for the cabmen, 
and I have little doubt that some modification of the 
new rule will have to be made, if only in the interests 
of those who are in the habit of making frequent 
use of cabs. 

Monday.—It is amusing to read the comments 
of the Tory Press upon to-day’s meeting at the 
Reform Club and the general condition of the 
Liberal party. These comments betray almost as 
great an ignorance regarding the situation as do the 
reporters’ paragraphs about the meetings of the 
Liberal leaders. Fortunately the destinies of the 
Liberal party are not affected by the comments of 
its political opponents. So far as one can judge from 
speeches like that delivered on Saturday by Sir 
Edward Grey, and from all the reports that are 
brought up from the constituencies by newly arrived 
M.P.’s, whatever may be the case in London, the 
feeling of the party in the country is by no means 
one of depression, and the coming Session is regarded 
with hopeful anticipation. It is generally agreed 
among Liberals that it will be a fighting Session. 

There is still great curiosity as to the meaning of 
Mr. Balfour's action on the Irish University question. 
That it has not pleased a large section of his own 
party is now clearly established. It is generally 





regarded as inconceivable that he should have flown 
this kite on his own account. But, on the other 
hand, those who know him best declare that this is 
really what has happened, and that we have done 
him an injustice in assuming that he was trying to 
discover which way the wind was blowing. If this 
be the case, his action becomes more mysterious and 
remarkable than ever. 

Tuesday.—I€ the papers have been somewhat 
dull of late, it cannot be said that they show that 
quality this morning. It is not often that one finds 
on the same day the record of a Queen’s Speech, a 
meeting for the selection of the leader of one of the 
two great English political parties, the ratification 
of such a document as the treaty of peace between 
Spain and the United States, the defeat of the 
French Government in its iniquitous attack upon 
the Court of Cassation, and the deaths of two 
such notabilities as the ex-Chancellor of Germany 
and the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Yet this is the bill of fare which this morning’s 
paper offers. 

The item that is of most immediate interest to 
Liberals, and I think I may say to politicians 
generally, is the account of the proceedings at the 
Reform Club yesterday afternoon. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was accepted not only with 
unanimity, but with enthusiasm, and if any jarring 
note was struck during the meeting it was such a 
tiny one as to pass almost unnoticed. Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, if he had possessed any special influence in 
the party, might have done mischief by his attempt 
to raise the question of Sir William Harcourt’s posi- 
tien. But the meeting would have none of it. It was 
perfectly willing, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
subsequently said, to pile garlands on the figure of 
the departed leader, but it would not tolerate any 
opening up of personal questions by those who had 
sought ineffectually to prolong the crisis in the party 
by attempting to secure the recall of Sir William 
Harcourt. Mr. Scott wisely said something which 
modified the impression produced by Mr. Jones’s 
intervention, and a general cry of “ Agreed!” put 
an end to the only ripple that seemed likely to 
disturb the harmony of the gathering. The mem- 
bers came away from the meeting in a state of high 
good temper, everybody satisfied that the best thing 
had been done in the interests of the party, and all 
but a few confirmed pessimists inspired by the belief 
that better times are in store for the Opposition 
than it has seen for some years. 

Wednesday.—The opening day of the Session 
seems to have put the Opposition in the best of 
spirits. By common consent Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman surpassed even the high expectations 
that had been formed by his friends, and made a 
most successful first appearance in the character of 
leader. What is, perhaps, still more important is 
the fact that the mischievous elements which have 
for some time existed in the Liberal party seem to 
have been subdued, and that the new leader will not 
have to contend with some of the evils that have 
done so much mischief in the past. The temper of 
the majority of the Opposition is not favourable to 
the gentlemen whose idea of “independence” is to 
harass and worry their leaders, and to bring forward 
motions which are intended rather to advertise 
themselves than to advance the cause of Liberalism. 
The tone of the meeting at the Reform Club was 
conclusive on this point, whilst everybody knows that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not the man to 
submit in silence to anything in the nature of 
insubordination. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
tone of the Opposition just now is more buoyant 
than it has been for at least a couple of years past. 
Mr. Morley occupied the seat at the end of the front 
Opposition bench which was used by Sir Robert 
Reid last Session. No one anticipates that he will 
take any line that can be regarded as incompatible 
with the maintenance of friendly relations with his 
old colleagues. 

Mr. Dillon's resignation of the leadership of the 
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Irish party was unexpected ; it is, however, generally 
recognised as being both a wise and a magnanimous 
act. The dissensions in the Irish party have been 
notorious, and they have reached a point at which 
personal jealousies and hostility seem to have 
become chronic. Mr. Dillon has acted like a gentle- 
man and a patriot in stepping on one side and 
leaving the way open for a reunion of the party 
under a new leadership. Such reunion is indispens- 
able to the reappearance of Home Rule on the 
political field. 

Thursday.—The debate on the Address has not 
opened in the liveliest possible manner. Sir Edward 
Grey’s was the only important speech yesterday 
afternoon, and, owing to the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to supply any information with regard to the 
state of the Chinese question, even Sir Edward was 
unable to throw much fresh light upon the situation. 
The Church debate was initiated by Mr. S. Smith in 
@ speech that was not too inspiring, and it must be 
confessed that the feeling of the House seemed to 
be very flat. There is a reaction from the fiery 
enthusiasm of the Albert Hall, and a disposition 
exists in favour of awaiting the promised action of 
the Archbishops. 

So far as political feeling outside the actual 
House of Commons itself is concerned, one can only 
note the fact that the Opposition has recovered its 
old spirits and something more. The successful 
début of the new leader has inspired his followers 
with the highest hopes, and the Session is now 
anticipated with confidence. The election of Dr. 
Farquharson to the office of Chairman of the Scot¢h 
Members, hitherto held by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, is a well-merited tribute to the services 
of a man who has long done good service in the 
more obscure but not least useful departments of 
Parliamentary work. There is no man on the 
Liberal side of the House who is more generally 
esteemed than the new Chairman of the Scottish 
Liberal Members. 

The myths that have been current about Lord 
Rosebery of late would fill a column of a newspaper, 
even if one did not go to the pages of The Birmingham 
Post for material. He has been in Paris, according to 
some newspapers, to witness an execution ; according 
to others—French these—to supply the Dreyfusards 
with the sinews of war; whilst yet a third story is that 
he went there to meet Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in order that 
they might jointly concoct some new empire-building 
scheme. One newspaper informed its readers a few 
days ago that on his way to Paris Lord Rosebery had 
metSir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Dover, and had 
conferred with him about the leadership. Another 
stated, only yesterday morning, that he was to leave 
Paris to-day in the company of Sir William Harcourt. 
I suppose that a public man must regard it as a 
compliment when so many legends are invented 
concerning him. There is, however, no more truth 
in any of these stories about Paris than in the fable 
which represented the ex-Premier as having drawn 
up a “list of proscriptions.” Whilst the news- 
papers have been inventing reasons for his journey 
to Paris Lord Rosebery has not been there at all, 
but has spent his time between various country 
houses in England and Scotland. All that is really 
known about his actions is that he kept himself 
absolutely aloof from the movements in the Liberal 
party which followed the resignation of Sir William 
Harcourt. About the middle of this month he is 
likely to start on a yachting cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean. He will have to go far, however, before he 
can hope to escape from the inventors of the 
different chapters of the “ Rosebery legend.” 

Friday.—The announcement that the Prince of 
Wales will preside at the next meeting of the Glad- 
stone National Memorial Committee proves that his 
Royal Highness still takes a real interest in a 
project which has not met, so far, with the support 
it ought to have received. The Prince was to have 
taken the chair at the last meeting of the Committee, 
but his unfortunate accident a day or two before 











the date fixed for that meeting compelled him to be 
absent. , 
Mr. Robson is to be congratulated upon his 
success in the ballot for private members’ days. 
The subject he is to bring forward is an important 
one, and Mr. Robson is just the man to do justice to 
it. Space prevents my commenting upon the Church 


debate. The honours were divided between Lord 
Halifax, the extreme Ritualist, and Mr. Birrell, the 
ardent Nonconformist. Mr. Balfour's speech was poor 
in itself, and had the bad feature of converting this 
grave question into a mere political squabble. It 
was interesting to see how many of the Low Church- 
men showed that, after all, they preferred their party 
to their Church. 








CONCERNING KING ALFRED. 





I1L—TuHe OxFrorpD MyTH. 


HE best-known story connected with the 
educational work of Alfred the Great is con- 
cerned with his alleged creation of the University of 
Oxford and of University College in particular. 
Although this myth has, of course, been entirely: 
explained, yet it will always possess a certain 
historical value as belonging to that sacred praise 
of legendary fame which Alfred’s personality has 
continuously won. What is not generally known is 
that it was the subject of keen contentions, long 
before the famous exposure by “Bob” Lowe at a 
banquet some five-and-twenty years ago. The long 
lease of acceptance which the myth has enjoyed 
dates at least from the fourteenth century ; and the 
assertion of Hume that Alfred “founded, at least 
repaired (!) the University of Oxford, and endowed. 
it with many privileges, revenues, and immunities,” 
still finds its way into uncritical pages. Even at 
Oxford itself the fiction is piously preserved by the 
recital of Alfred's name in the “ bidding” of the 
University prayer. 

The details of the story are that St. Neot, by 
whose advice Alfred founded the University, was 
put at the head of it and himself gave a course 
of lectures on theology, while Grimbald (a Gaul) 
dealt with sacred literature, Asser (the Welshman, 
biographer of Alfred, and Bishop of Sherborne) 
with rhetoric and grammar, and John (the Saxon 
abbot of Athelney) with arithmetic, music and logic. 
Truly, such an academic course in the ninth century 
would have been even more wonderful than the 
actual educational work which was, in substantial 
history, instituted by this “Mirror of Princes.” 
But it is the chief of the very few cases where 
the Nemesis of archeology and the sister arts has 
arisen to undo our belief in this wonderful man. 
The various credible records dating from Alfred’s 
own day contain no hint on which we may ground 
a doubt as to the far later first foundation of 
“Oxford.” In its simplest form, the tale cannot be 
traced back farther than to the “ Polychronicon” 
of Ralph Higden, who died in 1363. Hearne, 
the Oxford antiquary, says in his diary that 
“among the testimonies for the antiquity of 
Oxford before King lfred’s time, may be added 
what Thomas Gulielmus says in ‘Chron. Brit... . 
that chymists dwelt at Oxford before Alfred built 
a school there.” The story is referred to in the 
fifteenth century in the meagre account of John 
Capgrave’s “Chronicle,” and is elaborated by John 
Ross, the antiquary of Warwickshire, who details 
the alleged beginning of University College. Stowe, 
in his “English Chronicle,” written near the 
end of the sixteenth century, says that Alfred 
“ordained common schooles of divers sciences in 
Oxenford.” The history of the myth here brings 
us to one of the famous forgeries of literature. In 
1564, on the occasion of a visit of Queen Elizabeth 
to Cambridge, that University made bold to assert 
its priority to the rival academy at Oxford; this 
claim, forty years later, received the unnecessary 
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and mendacious opposition of the learned Camden. 
For the passage in Asser’s “ Life of Alfred” under 
the year 887, on the authority of which the myth 
has been more or less accepted during nearly three 
centuries of English learning, made its first appear- 
ance in Camden's “Britannia” in 1600. To that 
year must be assigned the invention of the pic- 
turesque quarrel between the scholars of Grimbald 
and the older scholars who refused to recognise his 
discipline. The spuriousness of the insertion is 
apparent from the internal evidence of the style; 
moreover, circumstantial facts demonstrate that the 
interpolation of it by Camden into his 1603 edition 
of “ Asser" was quite unwarranted. Wise, in his 
careful and valuable 1722 edition of the Cottonian 
MS. of Asser (dating, as experts hold, from 1000 A.D, 
and lamentably destroyed by the fire of 1731), notes 
that the passage is brought in from a questionable 
source, namely, a later MS. in the possession of Mr. 
Henry Savile, of Bank, in Yorkshire. Now, Usher, in 
his “ Antiquities,” published at Dublin in 1639, says 
that this manuscript contains no such paragraph; 
and finally Hearne, in editing Sir John Spelman’s 
inaccurate “ Life of Alfred” in 1709, remarks that a 
Mr. Twyne (whose papers are said to be preserved 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 
travelled to London in 1622 for the very purpose of 
taxing the authority of Camden, who indignantly 
protested that he had taken it from Savile’s manu- 
script, which, on his own admission, dated probably 
from Richard II. ! 

With regard to the particular claims of Univer- 
sity College, which were at once celebrated and 
dispelled at the ironical banquet, the following 
explanation is given by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall in 
his work on the “ History of the Mediwval Univer- 
sities” : 


In 1377 the College became involved in a lawsuit about 
some newly —- property. It was to extricate themselves 
from their legal embarrassments, by procuring the evocation of 


their cause to the Royal Council Chamber, that the Master and 
Scholars of University first devised the impudent fiction of a 
Royal Foundation by Alfred the Great, which has now become 
part of the Law of England by a decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

It only remains to be said that the earliest 
authentic written evidence for the existence of 
Oxford as a place is the mention of it in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, under the year 912, when Edward 
(Alfred’s son) took possession of London and Oxford 
with their lands. Another ray of light is supplied 
by some coins in what is known as “the Cuerdale 
find,” which includes very many of Alfred; these 
bear the word OKSNAFORDA. 

We may, then, interpret this interesting myth 
in one or both of two ways: as one more example 
of the unscrupulous fabrication by medieval clergy 
of evidence of early title to their possessions, or as 
yet another tribute to the repute of Alfred. But 
the matter itself stands entirely disproved both by 
the inherent improbability of such a foundation 
even in his remarkable reign, and by the demon- 
strable fact that the University of Oxford cannot in 
any sense be said to date from an earlier time than 
the twelfth century; then we have rare glimpses 
into a scholastic life, while it was in the thirteenth 
century that the first Colleges of University, Merton 
and Balliol, received their earliest endowments. 





THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 





4 eg London cabman is not a man of broad views. 
. Much cultivation of grievances has given him a 
jaundiced opinion both of official authority and of 
society at large. Regulation of street traflic he 
conceives to be aimed at him out of pure malice. 
Everybody who will not hire a cab is his enemy. 
“Why don’t yer walk?” is his favourite retort 
when a fare reproaches him with exaction. For 





pedestrians of all classes he has an angry contempt ; 
against people who ride in omnibuses he cherishes a 
worse passion. If he can frighten old gentlemen or 
nervous ladies who have to reach an omnibus by 
passing under his horse's nose he has a moment of 
fierce joy. His wit-combats with omnibus drivers 
and conductors are inspired by racial hatred. He 
looks upon them much as M. Drumont looks upon a 
Jew. Add to all this that his knowledge of London 
is not, like Sam Weller’s, extensive and peculiar, 
and that he often regards the payment of his legal 
fare as the worst of the many wrongs he suffers at 
the hands of the public. With such a mental and 
moral development, the London cabman cannot be 
expected to reason calmly about the regulation 
which prevents him from “crawling” in the Strand, 
Piccadilly, and Bond Street. The Home Secretary 
reminds him that “ loitering” is illegal. The regu- 
lation lately adopted is simply an enforcement of 
the law of 1843. But the cabman is not, in the 
ordinary sense, a law-abiding citizen, for the simple 
reason that he treats as gross injustice any enact- 
ment which imposes upon him any restraint. There 
must be something in the art of cab-driving which 
makes the driver an Ishmael, with his hand against 
every man, especially a policeman, and with no 
unbuckling of his hostility even in a “shelter.” 
Perhaps the climate does something to produce this 
temper. A life of constant exposure in a London 
winter might warp the most judicial mind. 

What the cabman does not see is that three 
great thoroughfares having become almost im- 
passable, it is necessary to make a beginning of 
reform by controlling him. The disappearance of 
the “ crawling ” cab from the Strand has manifestly 
lightened the traffic. Cabby says that the disap- 
pearance of the omnibuses or the drays would have 
made an even more effectual clearance. But, in the 
first place, the Commissioner of Police has no control 
over the omnibuses and the drays. He manages the 
cabs, but the heavier vehicles are independent. It 
needs a Bill to give him the necessary powers. That he 
should still be waiting for this authority is a quaint 
reflection upon the practical genius of the British 
people; but there is no reason why in the meantime 
some partial relief of the street congestion should 
not be obtained by applying to cabs the legal check 
which has so long been inoperative. For a cabman 
to argue that the old law should not be enforced 
against him until a new law has been made for the 
control of omnibuses is very like a cabman, but it 
is not sense. The only consideration that can 
govern such affairs is the public convenience, and it 
is a bold proposition that the public convenience 
demands the choking of the Strand by loitering 
hansoms. It does demand the multiplication of 
cab-ranks in the side-streets—a necessity to which 
the Commissioner of Police, we presume, will give 
his early attention. Some citizens who write letters 
to the papers declare that they cannot spare the 
time to walk in search of a cab-rank. They want 
to see the “crawler” angling with his whip fora 
fare, and sometimes, with mere lightness of heart, 
flicking an obtuse pedestrian in the eye. 

There is a satisfaction, no doubt, in the readiness 
with which one can summon a cohort of “ crawlers” 
by the uplifting of an umbrella or an eyebrow. But 
the number of people who will not take the trouble 
to walk round the corner of a side street to a cab- 
rank must be comparatively small. The fatigue of 
descending the club steps is great, and a further 
journey on foot may severely tax some constitutions. 
But men who are thus afflicted should remember 
that cabs are not taken away from club doors by 
the new regulations. Besides, an empty cab may 
still be driven through the Strand or Piccadilly, 
though it must not loiter, and so the umbrella 
signal of distress will not pass unheeded. But the 
judicious distribution of cab-ranks is the real 
solution of the problem. That it is in any degree 
adequate now cannot be affirmed. Nothing could 
be worse than the cab arrangements for some of the 
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principal theatres. Between Her Majesty’s and the 
Haymarket Theatre there is a desperate struggle for 
cabs every night, and by way of sharpening the 
interest the police thrust the cab-rank to the further 
end of the thoroughfare, instead of putting it in the 
wide space between the two playhouses. No such 
difficulty is made outside the Garrick Theatre, where 
the cabs are permitted to form in line within a few 
feet of the doors. In the Strand, where the new 
regulation is not enforced after ten o'clock at night, 
chaos is the portion of the home-seeking playgoer, 
who may have to snatch his cab by hazard off 
Waterloo Bridge. It has been suggested that at 
this hour a cab-rank should extend the whole length 
of the Strand, where seven or eight theatres deliver 
up their patrons at the same moment. Imagine a 
huge railway station with half a dozen heavily- 
loaded trains arriving about an hour before mid- 
night, and most of the cabs packed carefully away 
out of sight of the passengers, and you can form 
some idea of the conveniences of the Strand for 
half an hour after the fall of the curtain. The 
Home Secretary, who is not a man with a heated 
imagination, calls it “ pandemonium.” 

The regulation of the traffic in the great arteries 
of London is vital, because, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
says, the reconstruction of thoroughfares which run 
through the most valuable property would overtax 
the resources of the richest municipality. One new 
street from Holborn to the Strand will cost some- 
thing like five millions. The question is how to 
disperse the heavy traffic which is now too much 
concentrated. An almost solid coil of omnibuses 
winds through Piccadilly and the Strand to the 
City. Little use is made of the Embankment, which 
many carriage-owners are inclined to regard as 
their preserve; and yet it is clear that this route 
to the City for many omnibuses and vans ought 
to be made compulsory. Moreover, the number 
of these unwieldy vehicles needs _ revision. 
London is overstocked with twelve thousand 
cabs, and the omnibuses must considerably ex- 
ceed the requirements of the public. It is 
probable that in the course of a few years the 
motor-car will assert itself as a competitor for 
popular favour, and then the chaotic medley will be 
intolerable. The economic folly of excessive com- 
petition is generally left to point its own moral, but 
it will be impossible for the Commissioner of Police 
to allow unlimited cabs, omnibuses, and motor-cars 
to make London the arena for the survival of the 
fittest. Has this dawned upon the Home Secretary, 
who has been pondering the subject for eighteen 
months? The restriction upon “crawling” cabs is 
insignificant compared to the restrictions which will 
be necessary when the battle between the horse- 
drawn vehicle and the motor-car begins in earnest. 
Perhaps that Armageddon will give a practical 
stimulus to the invention of flying-machines. 








FREAKS, 





N the face of it, nothing could seem to be a more 
essentially modern development than the 
Freak. But, as a matter of stern fact, a morbid 
interest in the abnormal on the part of the masses is 
as old as the masses themselves—actually antedating 
the famous secession from which it is customary to 
say that the masses took their rise. For in the very 
earliest writings one comes across countless records 
of extraordinary developments or malformations of 
the human form divine; and it was nearly invari- 
ably some such characteristic which was mentioned 
by an ancient when describing a man of note. So 
much so, that one is led to the conclusion that to be 
famous it was almost necessary to have been born with 
all one’s teeth, as was Nero, or like Scanderbeg, that 
most terrible enemy of the Turks, to have from one's 
birth a flaming and naked sword imprinted upon 





one’s right arm, “so well set on as if it had been 
drawn with the pencil of the most curious and 

kilful painter in the world,” as Marinus Barletius 
graphically describes it. Alexander the Great was 
fragrant as a rose bursting from the bud, whilst the 
House of the Hapsburgs are all popularly supposed to 
have a “cross of glory”—a cross of golden hair— 
upon their backs, and the kings of the Corzaniare said 
by Marcus Venetus to have had a similarly-formed 
black eagle upon their backs, “ Pericles was beautiful 
in all respects but one, wherefore he never removed 
his helmet nor is ever portrayed save in a helmet ’’— 
the one respect being that his head ended in sugar- 
loaf fashion, and was nearly twenty inches from chin 
to crown in elevation ; the same remarkable formation 
afflicted Philocles, Auschylus’ comic nephew, whilst 
Mahomet’s head was so large that it measured more 
than could be spanned by four hands round the 
forehead. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had in place 
of teeth in his upper jaw one continuous ridge of 
sharp bone; as, too, had Euryptolemus, King of 
Cyprus, and several other crowned heads of bygone 
days. Socrates was remarkable by being flat-nosed, 
bald-headed, and bow-legged ; whilst, of course, our 
own Richard III. was deformed to an extent that 
made him scarcely recognisable as a human being :— 


Deformed, unfinished . . .. . 

s a scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them. 


Born like Nero with all his teeth. Two Roman 
emperors were giants—Maximinus and Jovianus, 
the first of them measuring eight feet six inches— 
about the shoulder height of an average Indian 
elephant. Both of them were “ strong men” in the 
music-hall sense, as also were Caius Marius and 
Aurelianus, not to mention kings of semi-barbarian 
states innumerable, whose kingship was frequently 
the result of being able “to crumble stones in the 
hand,” or “to break without pain by a kick the 
thigh of a war horse.” And no doubt the same 
explanation or the flattery of courtiers will usually 
account for the large percentage of kingly persons 
who—like Henry V., and Ettius, King of Scotland— 
could catch a hare or a stag on foot, or perform 
other even more wonderful feats of strength, agility, 
or speed. In the same way, Erasmus says that 
the Gordii used to choose their kings for their 
fatness; and what fat man of modern times could 
equal that royal person, Cetewayo, unless it were 
the none less famous Arthur Orton. All through 
history kings have run to fat. Dionysius, King 
of Heraclea, was so fat as to live in constant 
terror of suffocation ; and may we not to this very 
day see the measure of his namesake's bulk in Sicily 
in the pillars of rock between which he could not 
pass? Sactius, king of Spain, in like fashion was so 
unwieldy that to stand was an almost insupport- 
able exertion. Ptolemswus Euergetes, 7th King of 
Egypt, “ by reason of his luxurious life, was grown to 
so vast a bulk, and his belly was come so swollen 
with fat that scarce could any man encompass him 
about the middle with both arms.” His son, Alex- 
ander the matricide, was even fatter, so that he 
could not walk. Magan, for fifty years prince of 
Cyrene, was, according to Agatharchides, positively 
suffocated by his own corpulence. “ As fat as Leo” 
—a simile common in many parts of the Continent 
—is a lasting memento of the vast bulk of Pope 
Leo X., while Henry VIII. is pilloried in a text- 
book of English history as “an unwieldy mass of 
corrupted flesh.” 

But not only have the quips and pranks of Nature 
on the sacred persons of sovereigns been ever a 
subject of interest to the bulk of mankind. The 
abnormal has always had its attraction for certain 
minds, and has, wherever found, aroused sufficient 
curiosity to make it a profitable misfortune even in 
the earliest times. From the days of Pliny to the 
beginning of the present century the greater part 
of most works on natural history was devoted to 
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unnatural formations and defects. Evenat the present 
day medical treatises are much given to dilating 
upon freaks in greater detail than is necessary for 
purposes of useful instruction, because of the interest 
the subject lends to the book. Whilst in the last 
century the cheap books with the greatest sale are 
those whose title-pages announced that the subject 
of the leaflet was the life and “some account of” 
&® man whom we should now call a freak, but who 
himself would insist upon being a “ whim,” “a 
sport,” a “natural,” or “ an abnormal.” 

One of the most remarkable of old-time human 
curios was the man whom Avicenna describes, an in- 
dividual who could at will throw himself into a 
“palsy,” and who was immune against the most 
poisonous snake; though when he was bitten by a 
snake it was the snake that died. Here was a speci- 
men in which the greatest show on earth might well 
glory had he only lived a few centuries later. 
Another jape of nature of the class collected by 
American showmen was the bark-skinned boy of 
Suffolk, described in the Transactions of the Philoso- 
phical Society, who was displayed as an attraction at 
the Royal Society in the middle of the last century. 
With the exception of his face and the palms of his 
hands and the soles of his feet he was entirely 
enveloped in a covering of—seemingly—ordinary 
bark, rugged and brittle, some three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and wholly insensible and blood- 
less. This he used to shed every autumn. Belong- 
ing to about the same period was another valuable 
find for the collector. Colonel Townshend—who, 
according to the most reliable medical authorities of 
the day, could at will die and come to life again— 
died so effectively that he finally did not come to life 
again, or at any rate not before he was buried. 
Recorded also in the annals of the Royal Society 
—which would seem about that time to have 
taken zealously to the freak business — is the 
case of a very horny-handed daughter of toil, 
Anne Jackson, an English girl born in Waterford, 
who grew horns on every joint, and on many other 
parts of her body. As to the armless man, who 
in 1750 was broken on the wheel in Germany for 
picking pockets with his feet—ine surely would have 
made the fortune of any modern dime museum. 
This period seems to have been particularly rich in 
valuable specimens, for it was about the same year 
that the snake girl—practically a serpent in human 
form—made her appearance upon earth. Of a 
much earlier date was the armless woman in this 
country, who could thread a needle with her 
tongue, “be it of the smallest size, and with the 
same tongue would write, and that in a fair 
character.” Of ‘“hard-headed men,” from the 
earliest times onwards there is no dearth of records, 
though perhaps the “religious person” of whom 
the indefatigable Bartholimus tells would have pro- 
vided the most effective spectacle of all at 
Olympia, in that it was his custom to have 
the wheel of a fully laden chariot (or coach) pass 
over the base of his skull! Bearded women and 
hairy men, too, have also abounded in all ages, and 
as a rule have turned their peculiarities to profitable 
account, whilst when one turns to the records of 
giants and dwarfs, fat men and skeleton dudes, do 
not the “games” of later Rome furnish us with 
examples far more striking—if historians are to be 
trusted—than any of modern timesy Where may 
one now see men no larger than chickens, or 
a family of twenty all born in four births? What 
a “draw” for Barnum and Bailey! Compared 
with these old-world exhibitions, even the great 
undertaking at Olympia becomes insignificant, and 
were the two but contemporary there would be no 
doubt as to which could with justice claim the title 
of “the greatest show on earth.” And not alone in 
freaks did they excel; in exhibitions of agility, 
strength, juggling, conjuring, animal training, and 
the rest, these vast variety shows make the modern 
music-hall ridiculous. The plaintive member of 
Parliament who laments the expenses his political 





career incurs may well congratulate himself that he 
did not live in those days. 








HOME RULE IN THE HEBRIDES.—I. 





BOUT ten years ago there was issued from an 
AN Edinburgh private press a volume which bore 
the perplexing name of “The Stent Book of Islay, 
1718-1843.” It was the reprint of a series of manu- 
script minutes which had hitherto constituted the 
sole record of an ancient local Parliament. This 
body, no less in the extent of its powers than in its 
way of using them, furnishes a most remarkable 
instance of early devolution, alike in subordinate law- 
making and in the administration of affairs. <A 
hundred and seventy years before County Councils 
were established, the island of Islay was ruled by an 
assembly regularly constituted and convened, which 
discussed and settled all matters affecting its inhabit- 
ants, from the rule of the road to the suppression of 
thieving, from the postal service to agricultural 
depression, from the scarcity of doctors to the pre- 
valence of dogs. The journal of this diminutive 
Home Rule Parliament—covering, without a break, 
the period of one hundred and twenty-five years 
which ends with the date of the great Free Kirk 
Secession—is so full of interesting detail that we 
propose to devote some little space to a description 
of this prototype of local autonomy. 

The meetings were held, at first in the “ Tolbooth 
of Killarow,” later at other places in the island, 
once or even twice in each year. Their primary 
object was financial, but after settling the budget 
other questions were discussed. Those who attended 
were “the Gentlemen, ffewers, Heretors, and Tacks- 
men” of the island—ie. the chief “ Vassalls and 
Tenants” of the “ Herritable Proprietor & Herrit- 
able Bailie of the Lands & Barrony of Isla.” 
A first charge on the revenues was the 
“ King’s cess,” or land-tax; then came the “con- 
tingencies,” or miscellaneous disbursements for 
local purposes. When the total was thus 
determined by the meeting, it was “ stented” (—as- 
sessed and apportioned) for collection from the 
“Tacksmen” according to the extent of their pro- 
perties. Resistance to these impositions seems to 
have been almost unknown, though now and again 
there is mention of a defaulter, and under date 1760 
we have the mysterious entry, “In regard Severals 
are Deficient in paying their Cess yearly, The meet- 
ing hereby Agrees that the Collector Poynd the 
Deficients In time coming Brevi manu.” 

At first sight the most remarkable feature of 
the earlier budgets is the size of their totals. These 
sometimes appear to exceed £600 yearly, and once or 
twice reach four figures. Equally astounding are the 
separate items. “The Communion Eliments at 
Last Sacrament at Killarow is 69 Libs. 14 sh.”’ seems 
impossible. But the explanation is to be found 
under the date of “Twenty second Day of Jully 
Jajvijc and ffifty-one years” (1751), where occurs 
the entry “ffor the post as usuall, 150°” Scots, 
£12 10.,” and henceforward the figures grow smaller, 
and the amounts are expressed in “ sterline mony.” 

But it is almost impossible to give an idea of 
the wide range of subjects with which the Stent- 
book deals. The Gentlemen Tacksmen of Islay, in 
the multiplicity of their interests, were the true 
forerunners of the Progressive County Councillors 
of London. Here is entry of “Item to the 
Expences of an Express sent out to M' Anderson 
in Edin® annent the Plague in Winter last,” 
and here, again, is a charge “ For the fraught and 
Expences of Carying Lintseed from Kintyre.” In 
one place three guineas is “to be payd for 
killing the Dog that Destroys the Sheep of 
the Country”; in another (in the year of 
the threatened Napoleonic invasion) nine shillings 
from the public purse are very properly expended 
in “2 Pints Whisky to the Vollenters.” A still 
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more striking proof of the island’s loyalty occurs 
in a resolution of 1796 :— 


“This Meeting Considering the great Exertions of the 
Legislatare in Suppressing the Distilling of Spirits & the 
great revenue given up by the Ministry for the purpose of pro- 
viding a sufficiency of Grain for the use of the nation, which in 
many parts is threaten’d with a Famine, and Considering that 
great Exertions have already been made in suppressing the 
Distilling in this Island, This Meeting unanimously Resolve 
Individually and Collectively to exert themselves in putting a 
total stop to the said Illegal Practices, in case they hear or 
know of any person within the Island attempting to Distill 
privately after this date.” 


Could Scot¢h fidelity to the British Crown further 
go? To checkmate Bony by surrendering the privi- 
lege of an illicit still! The temptations of the 
national drink seem to have given trouble to the 
local legislature on other occasions also. Thus, under 
date 1818, the record declares: 


“It having been represented to this Meeting that the allow- 
ance of Whisky to the Ferryman at Portaskaig has hitherto 
been undefined and unlimited, and a surplus quantity found 
often injurious to the Cattle and the proprietor thereof—There- 
fore it is now declared that the allowance henceforward shall be 
at the rate of one Mutchkin of Whisky for every thirty head 
of Cattle ferryed, and Mr. John Hill is authorised to restrict the 
quantity accordingly.” 

Such was the interpretation of Local Veto by the 
miniature parliament of Islay in the days of our 
grandfathers. Many other modern problems pre- 
sented themselves, in odd antique garb, to the worthy 
tacksmen. Sir Howard Vincent would rejoice at 
the drastic measures directed against “a vast im- 
portation of Irish Beggars.” Mr. Chaplin’s heart 
would bleed for “the distresses of the Tenantry of 
the Island from the reduced state of the Price of 
Black Cattle,” though perhaps he would devise other 
remedies instead of “ conceiving it proper and neces- 
sary to make application for a reduction of Rent 
while the times continue so oppressing.” Still, 
no doubt he would agree with the meeting when 
they say that “with proper delicacy to this subject 
they decline making application at Present!” The 
State regulation of wages makes its appearance in 
1725. 

“ And ffarder the Bailie ordains that weavers take the meall 
of the country at the rate of the country for their work, and 
likewise ordains that in case any weaver refuse to work to any 
_— for ye meall pay' at the s* rate, to pay two pound 

cots of fine a third y'of to the Informer and y® s* weaver to 
be obleidge to work y*® offered work attour y® fine. 

** And farder the Bailie ordains all shoemakers to work the 
common whang work at a shill: Seots per every single pair 
and two shill: Seots per every pair double pumps, and farder 
ordains that taylors work at four shill: Scots per day for them- 
selves, and two shill: money fores' for their prentises after 
they have served a year under ye pain of one pound Scots for 
each days work the crave or receive more than what is above.” 


This “ Act of the Balliary of Islay” affords a 
curiously exact parallel to similar grandmotherly 
legislation of the British Parliament at that period. 
For only five years earlier, in consequence of the 
complaints of “Master Taylors residing within the 
Cities of London and Westminster, in relation to the 
great abuses committed by their journeymen” (viz. 
the entering into a “ combination to raise their 
wages and leave off working an hour sooner than 
they used to do”!), 7 Geo. L, sect. i., c. 13, had been 
passed, prohibiting combinations of journeymen 
tailors and restraining both the giving and the 
taking of wages above a stated maximum. 

But though the Islay tacksmen were not more 
far-sighted than the House of Commons in their 
industrial legislation, in some other departments 
they showed themselves amazingly in advance of 
their age. From the very first they subsidised a 
medical officer. “Item, The Chyrurgion fees, 40 lib, 
Scots money,” is an entry on the opening page, and 
this head of public expenditure is to be found again 
and again thereafter, in varying spellings and 
amounts. Sometimes the salutary practice appears 
to have been abandoned for a space, and a resolution 
of 1819 begins as follows :— 








“This Meeting, having given due consideration to the want 
of a regular and resident Surgeon in the Island, and conceive 
that such a person is much wanted, and they know that in 
general the practice and payments to a medical person is 
inadequate to support him in decency, and altho’ a liberal sub- 
scription was oer and entered into by individuals still the 

e 


supply would scanty and unequal to the support of an 
educated person and a gentleman.” 


After which ungrammatical preamble, they go 
on 
“to express how desirable it would be for the use and service 


of the inhabitants of Islay, that a fixed sum in some shape was 
provided to a deserving and respectable Surgeon.” 


This is but one instance of the public spirit and 
enterprise of our diminutive self-ruled community. 
The same qualities recur in other departments of 
administration. The tacksmen of Islay are pioneers in 
education, and enthusiasts in postal reform. But 
these and other matters must be left for a second 
article. 








THE BIAS OF ANTI-PATRIOTISM IN MUSIC, 





HE Bias of Patriotism, whatever philosophers 
may say, remains, and is likely long to remain, 

a vital force among us. The sense of emulation and 
rivalry with other nations is still an apparent stimu- 
lus even to our best virtues. Patriotism itself is 
held to be among the first of these; and the avowal 
of our collective excellence and supereminence is 
prominently and frankly made. But, confident and 
emphatic as we are, our patriotism has still some 
strange, one might say wayward, limitations. As 
though to redress the balance, as though to seek by 
two wrongs to make one right, by two exaggerations 
to work out one just estimate, we cherish here and 
there an anti-patriotic bias. Our practical virtues 
and achievements are acclaimed as well-nigh perfect. 
With regard to those finer and more elusive qualities 
that flow in the channels of art and culture, we are 
more than content to make no boast. Indeed, it is 
nearer the truth to say that our boast is that we do 
not excel in them. It is the custom to attribute this 
attitude of ours towards art to the influence of the 
strong wave of Puritanism that deluged us some 
two or three centuries ago, and from which we have 
not yet altogether emerged. But it may be doubted 
whether it is not due very much more tc our worship 
of the practical, the tangible, the so-called manly, 
than to any austere Puritanical spirit. Our scorn is 
rather the scorn of the successful man of business 
than that of the religious ascetic. The fact is that 
at the bottom of our hearts we regard art as some- 
what frivolous, its practitioners as amiable dreamers, 
irresponsible and eccentric accidents in our society ; 
and we are inclined to pride ourselves on what we 
conceive to be our comparative incapacity for such a 
pursuit. In short, we are a serious people; we 
would rather not dance ourselves, we like to have 
“our dancing done for us.”” True, we claim a cer- 
tain eminence in literature, somewhat reluctantly 
accepting greatness that has been thrust upon us, 
mainly by one poet. We cannot decently ignore 
the fame of Shakespeare, so many other nations 
having conspired to compel us to admit his merits ; 
but we show our estimation of him not by perusai of 
his works, but by being content to “take them asread,” 
and by a few hackneyed and generally unconscious 
quotations. Most of our classics, and most of our 
modern writers who are destined toenduring fame,are 
similarly “taken as read.” We accept their eminence 
for what credit it may be supposed to bring us; but 
life is too short, we say, to spend our time in reading 
them. Our estimation of literature, in the main, 
relegates it to the position of a light pursuit to 
beguile the intervals of leisure left to us from the 
more serious business of our life. In painting, our 
meed of ready and general approval is bestowed on 
those who approach most nearly to our prosaic and 
domestic ideals—those, in fact, who faithfully reflect 
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the commonplace. The poetic, imaginative painter 
has a long and weary road to travel to our esteem, 
and finds his speediest recognition on the other side 
of the English Channel. But it is in the domain of 
music that most of all we exhibit our innate con- 
tempt for art. If the roads of our writer and our 
painter who are dowered with any measure of 
genius and originality are full of obstacles, and only 
to be traversed to the end through many hardships 
and the imminent peril of starvation, that of our 
musician who may be so gifted is beset with difficul- 
ties ten times greater. His is the road most thickly 
strewn with the bodies of those who have fallen by 
the way; and to the triumphant goal the strongest 
traveller has never yet attained. No Englishman 
has written his name among the greatest of the 
world’s composers. 

It is easy to say that an Englishman is by nature 
incapable of being a great composer ; and, in present 
conditions, the statement defies mathematical 
refutation. Yet, if wesearch through those fields of 
art where our artists have been allowed the chance of 
free development, we find nope in which they have 
not at least held their own with those of other 
countries. There is no reason, from analogy, to 
suppose that by constitution we are debarred from 
the gift of musical inspiration. For all we know, 
for all, as things stand, we can know, there may be a 
score, a hundred, of embryo composers of the very 
first order of greatness in our midst at the present 
moment. If there be such it is unlikely that they will 
be accorded a single hearing ; it is certain that they 
will be denied the opportunity of bringing their 
gift to perfect growth. And the burthen of blame 
for this is primarily chargeable upon the entire 
community. It is an established general belief that 
we cannot be, as a nation, musically great. What 
people choose to deny the existence of they would 
not believe in were it visibly beneath their eyes. 
Moreover, the universality of that prejudice goes a 
long way towards bringing about its own justifica- 
tion. For not only does the prejudice vitiate and 
falsify the ear that should be frankly and impar- 
tially receptive, but it reacts upon the composer 
himself, filling him with a diffidence and timidity to 
which his intrinsic gifts might justly entitle him to 
rise superior. An atmosphere of incredulity is the 
most fatal of enemies to free and natural develop- 
ment. 

Again (and we need not shrink from using an 
argument that is liable to be bitterly assailed by 
the uncompromising advocate of “art for art's 
sake"), why should the young composer who feels 
that he has it in him to produce work of strength 
and originality devote years of thought and concen- 
tration to the writing of his symphony, his opera, 
his cantata, and laborious months to the hard 
mechanical task of covering therewith some hun- 
dreds of pages of scoring paper? Does he not know 
that the work, when done, must for ever remain a 
monumental record of wasted labour, a delight, if a 
delight at all, only to himself and a small knot of 
sympathetic artist friends? Why should he not 
hug to himself his conception, his dream, in all its 
perfection, instead of, for no purpose, committing 
to paper what must be at best an imperfect tran- 
scription of it? Why should he be at the pains to 
address a long and complex letter to the world and 
posterity, when he has the certain knowledge that 
that communication will be handed back to him, 
marked “ contrary to regulations,” by the official of 
the first post office at which he may present it ? 

For that is truly the position of any musical 
genius who may be among us to-day. If our young 
musician is content to work on lines already laid 
down, to produce music mainly reminiscent, deriva- 
tive, and, above all things, formal, there is the possi- 
bility of a hearing for him, and the polite encomiums 
and encouragement of his compatriots. Should his 
work bear any impress of individuality or genius, 
the likelihood of production is infinitely diminished, 
and there is the certainty that, if produced, it will 





only find facile contempt, and sure and speedy 
oblivion. We ransack Europe for the latest 
developments in music; new blood, so it be Con- 
tinental, is eagerly welcomed; our concert-hallsg 
and our opera-house are open to the modern men, 
to Russians, Bohemians, Scandinavians, to France, 
to young Italy. Among ourselves alone we sedu- 
lously repress revolt from old-established forms, 
holding out to our young composer no better pros- 
pect than our cold commendation should he succeed 
in writing works as nearly as possible indistinguish- 
able from those of some long dead master. While 
refusing to listen to the evidence, we record our 
judgment: that he can have nothing original to say 
that is worth saying. For this strange inversion of 
patriotism public opinion is in the main responsible. 
Yet we are aware that in impeaching this vague 
force we do but beat the air ; “ no indictment will lie 
against a whole people.” But with those who have 
the control of musical production in this country 
the case is different. It is for them to educate the 
public taste, to combat, not to foster, prejudice. 
Yet we find that instead of leading, they reflect, the 
popular opinion. For the most part formalists 
themselves, they look coldly on all departure from 
formalism amongst us. Their recognition of our 
young composers of genuine promise and originality 
is grudgingly given, and in as small a measure as 
possible. Within the last decade, a little handful of 
these have painfully struggled into something 
distantly resembling notice and consideration ; they 
have done work that is more than promising, work 
that would have been heartily acclaimed in any 
other country than ours, and heartily welcomed in 
this country, had it been the work of foreigners. 
After one performance, generally at some provincial 
festival (where, almost alone, a helping hand is 
stretched to the aspirant), and one or two more 
while the work remains a “ novelty,” it falls dead, 
Not only does it attain no permanent place in our 
concert repertories, it simply becomes as though it 
never had existed; its name is no longer even men- 
tioned. Our young composer, if he be exceptionally 
plucky, begins his labour of Sisyphus all over again. 

It is not necessary to hold a brief for patriotism, 
and to base the plea for the recognition of our art on 
the narrow ground of nationality. It would be far 
better that no such consideration should ever enter 
in. Of all the great forces of the world, art is the 
most truly cosmopolitan, and in the work of welding 
the world’s families in one it is the constant pioneer. 
But the artist may fairly claim that patriotism, if 
it show him no undue favour, should at least be 
neutral towards him; of its absolute hostility he is 
entitled to complain. In every other branch of 
work, we English glory in, reward, and praise our 
workers. For the artist we have, at best, an 
amused tolerance; for we have yet to wake to 
recognition of the value to the nation of his work. 
Until that time, while the vast majority of us may, 
if we choose, congratulate ourselves that we would 
scorn, in the immortal words of Mr. Gilbert, “all 
temptations to belong to other nations,” the artist 
who is born among us may well be pardoned for 
wishing himself a native of any other country under 
the sun. 








BULGARIA AND THE MACEDONIAN 
QUESTION. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb, 4. 

T this moment, when Bulgaria and her Prince 
are mourning over the sudden death of the 
Princess, it seems hardly in good taste to enter upon 
the discussion of Bulgarian politics. If the Prince 
could have foreseen this sad event he would certainly 
have postponed the political crisis, and probably 
have avoided it altogether. The Princess is a great 


loss to him and to the country, for she was more 
successful in winning the hearts of the people than 
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he has ever been. She was really honoured and 
beloved by all classes, who believed that her in- 
fluence over the Prince was always for good. The 
Prince will have the sympathy of all his people, as 
well as that of all the Courts of Europe where she 
was known. She is said to have been very much 
admired at St. Petersburg, and to have aided the 
Prince very much in establishing more friendly 
relations with the Russians. 

However we regret this untimely death, it is 
impossible to pass over in silence the important 
political crisis through which the country is passing. 
The fall of the Stoiloff Ministry was brought about 
by the Prince himself, and is attributed by some 
simply to his personal dislike of one of the Ministers 
who was a tool of M. Stoiloff, and managed his 
department under his direction. It is true that 
for some time he has had nothing to do with this 
Minister, and that, in the end, he forced him to 
resign, but this seems to have been the occasion 
rather than the cause of the change of Ministers, for 
the new Ministry is made up of men who represent 
a totally different policy from that which the 
Stoiloff Ministry has followed since the recognition 
of the Prince by Russia. M. Stoiloff was an oppor- 
tunist rather than a pro-Russian, but the Prince 
and the Ministry have submitted to the dictation of 
Russia in everything, not because they enjoyed it, 
but because it seemed to them the only possible 
policy to pursue. No Power was ready to support 
them in any different policy. The new Ministry is 
made up of men who have been known as anti- 
Russian and pro-Austrian, and the leaders are not 
men who are likely to change their opinions. The 
Russian Embassy here does not conceal its surprise 
and dissatisfaction. The change will probably cause 
some annoyance at St. Petersburg, not because Russia 
has anything to fear from Bulgaria, but because an 
autocrat always resents any manifestation of 
independence on the part of his vassals. The Prince 
has probably taken this method of protesting 
against the exigencies of Russia, in the hope of 
calling the attention of the Czar to the fact that 
Bulgaria has gained nothing by the friendship of 
Russia, but has had to submit to many humiliations. 
So far as the Bulgarian people are concerned, they 
will accept the change of Ministry without any 
protest. The Stoiloff Ministry had become very 
unpopular in the country, chiefly on account of its 
financial policy, and this touches the Bulgarians much 
more closely than questions of foreign policy. They 
understand pretty well now that they have nothing 
to fear and nothing to hope for from foreign Powers, 
so long as there is peace in Europe, and they are 
alarmed at the rapidity with which the public debt 
is increasing. M. Stoiloff is the most experienced 
and the most distinguished of all the Bulgarian 
statesmen, as well as the best educated man in the 
country, but he has never been altogether happy in 
the choice of his associates in his many Ministries, 
and has never controlled the policy of the Prince as 
M. Stambuloff did. 

Many have supposed that this change of Ministry 
was connected with the Macedonian Question, and 
that the new Ministry would favour the Macedonian 
movement, in spite of the protests of Russia. It is 
true that the attitude of Russia on this question has 
caused no little indignation in Bulgaria, for they had 
hoped that their entire submission to Russia 
would be rewarded by, at least, a large slice of 
Macedonia, if not the whole of it. The failure 
of the Czar to do anything for the persecuted 
Macedonians has made them indignant, and this is 
also the chief complaint of the Prince; and it is 
possible that the new Ministry is intended as a 
protest against the peremptory way in which 
Bulgaria has been ordered to keep quiet; but M. 
Greckoff knows, as well as M. Stoiloff, that Bul- 
garia can do nothing against the united will of 
Russia and Austria. If the change has anything to 
do with the question of Macedonia it is a protest 
and nothing more. It does not mean war. 





The Macedonian revolutionary committee has 
been so far successful that it has stirred up the 
newspaper correspondents all over Europe to keep it 
before the world, and this may be a good thing, for 
if there ever was a question which deserved the 
attention of Europe it is this. The state of that 
province is a shame and disgrace to every Power in 
Europe. They not only look on with utter indiffer- 
ence at the intolerable suffering of the people, but 
they actually protect the Turk and encourage him in 
all his oppression. I am told that even England has 
gone so far as to urge Russia and Austria to prevent 
any movement there this year. So long as this 
spirit prevails there is no hope for Macedonia. Even 
if the Great Powers were neutral there is no chance of 
a union of the Balkan States against Turkey and no 
chance that any one of them can act alone. If 
Bulgaria should enter the field, even with Monte- 
negro for an ally, Servia would at once attack her 
in the rear, and the time has passed for Greece to 
take part in any coalition against Turkey. There is 
no chance of any serious risingin Macedonia. Every 
town and village is full of Turkish troops, and the 
Albanians are all ready to repeat there the horrors 
of Armenia. The people of Macedonia understand 
their position perfectly and they have refused to rise 
under circumstances far more favourable than the 
present, when they had the promise of assistance 
either from the Greek or the Bulgarian Governments. 
They know that they would be slaughtered without 
mercy. They are unarmed and they are not a war- 
like people. The young men of spirit have left the 
country and those who remain are hopeless, as they 
have reason to be. 

The revolutionary movement is a serious and 
genuine one, and very much stronger and more im- 
portant than the Armenian movement was, There 
are 50,000 Macedonians in Bulgaria who are armed, 
and are determined to stir up trouble in the spring, 
and, although they cannot have the support of the 
Government, the sympathy of the people is with 
them, and the Government is not strong enough to 
prevent their going into Macedonia. It thinks that 
they will go, or at least make the attempt. They 
have an active committee here in Constantinople, so 
active that not long ago they murdered a poor 
Bulgarian editor who was not sufficiently patriotic 
to please them. They have organisations in Greece, 
Servia, and in various European cities. The Turkish 
Government knows all about them. It knows the 
names and places of resort of all the members 
of the committee here, and might arrest them any 
day, if it chose to do so, but it leaves them un- 
molested, and apparently has no desire to stop 
the progress of the movement. This was very 
much the state of things before the Armenian 
massacres, and it would appear that the Turks are 
quite willing to have an outbreak, that they may 
have an excuse to do what they did in Armenia and 
in Constantinople—reduce the Christian population 
so that it will be easier to maintain their supremacy. 
They have been successful in carrying out this plan 
here and in Asia Minor—why not in Macedonia? A 
few years ago no one would have ventured to assert 
that such a thing was possible, but now no one 
would deny that it is probable. If Europe looked 
on unmoved when the Sultan slaughtered 10,000 
Christians in cold blood, in presence of the Ambassa- 
dors, in the streets of Constantinople, in this and in 
other ways reduced the Christian population of the 
city 100,000, and introduced 100,000 half - savage 
Moslems in their place, why should he hesitate to do 
the same thing in Macedonia? The Powers have 
already given him notice that they will not interfere, 
and they have expressly forbidden the Balkan Powers 
to intervene ; why should he hesitate? It will bea 
strange commentary upon Peaceon earth and good wilt 
to men to have the Sultan slaughtering the Chris- 
tians in Macedonia while the Czar’s Peace Congress 
isin session. But itis said that if there are massacres 
in Macedonia it will be the fault of the people them- 
selves, and that they must suffer the consequences of 
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their own folly. This is false, and all the Powers 
know it to be false. The people will rise against the 
Turks. If there is trouble it will come from bands 
of revolutionists entering the country, not from the 
people in the country, who are not in any way 
responsible for this movement. The European 
Powers can keep the peace in Macedonia if they 
choose to do so, but only on one condition. If they 
are ready to take up the Macedonian Question 
seriously and make the Sultan as well as the revolu- 
tionists understand that they are determined to have 
justice done to the people of that province and 
a fair government established there, there will 
be no trouble with the _ revolutionists, who 
have no desire to get themselves killed for nothing, 
however great their folly may be in thinking to 
force the hand of Europe. They will wait if they 
have any ground to hope that their cause is gained 
in principle. If the Czar would spare the shedding 
of blood, here is his opportunity, for he alone, under 
existing circumstances, can take the initiative. Of 
course, every Russian is justified in feeling that since 
the other Powers intervened at Berlin and gave 
Macedonia back to the Turks, after it had been freed 
by Russia, it now belongs to them to see that it is 
properly governed, but this is rather an excuse than 
a reason for holding aloof now. Why England 
should have begged Russia not to intervene is one 
of the mysteries of diplomacy. 








THE SECESSIONAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


—_ece—— 


T is now nearly a year ago since attention was 
drawn in these columns to the “Revolt of French 
Priests,” a falling away from orthodoxy that has 
created the utmost consternation at Ultramontane 
headquarters. Startling indeed is the contrast here 
presented to us. On the one hand, an invocation of 
the medieval spirit, a revival of clerical intolerance 
recalling the League; on the other, the passionate 
cry, “ Sortons de Rome!” priest after priest follow- 
ing the example of Zola’s abbé, the hero of 
“Lourdes,” “Rome,” “ Paris.” And one most 
curious and unexpected feature of this movement is 
the popular sympathy with which each secession 
from Rome is greeted. Considering the ferment 
into which clerical fanaticism has lately thrown 
France, we should expect each ex-priest to be 
hounded down like a Jew. On the contrary, these 
sufferers for conscience’ sake are not only openly coun- 
tenanced, sympathised with, materially aided; they 
take the place of apostles, many remaining in the 
scene of their former labours and preaching to the 
same congregation, but from a new pulpit and new 
doctrine. A considerable proportion have embraced 
Protestantism, pursuing a course of Protestant 
theology at Montauban. 

Here is an illustration of what is now taking 
place in France during the height of the Dreyfus 
agitation and at the very gates of Paris. During 
the present winter, M. d’Echerac, newly elected 
mayor of Sévres, organised a series of popular 
lectures, these conférences municipales being given 
in the great hall of the Mairie. The first lecturer 
was a professor of the Sorbonne; the second, M. 
Bourrier, ex-priest, now Protestant pastor and one 
of the most remarkable French seceders from Rome. 
The lecturer took for his subject “The evolution of 
religion in France,” and concluded with these words: 
“Christ is neither the Host (Il’hostie) nor the Sacre 
Coeur; whilst Popes have promulgated dogmas, 
Christ has preached love and righteousness. France 
must triumph over clericalism in order to evolve 
her ideal of justice.” We rub our eyes as we read* 
that instead of being hissed, hooted, and expelled 
from the hall, this recalcitrant from Rome, this 
apologist of liberty of conscience, this double-dyed 


* See “ Le Chrétien Francais,” January Ist, 1899, 








renegade, received an ovation! In the name of the 
audience the mayor congratulated Pastor Bourrier 
on his lecture and shook him warmly by the hand. 
Even more suggestive is the experience of a later 
convert, ex-Abbé Bourdery, for three years curé of 
Marolles, in the diocese of Beauvais. On the 7th 
of April last, Holy Thursday, after the singing of 
Stabat by the congregation, he reappeared, not 
this time in stole and surplice, and not now ascend- 
ing the pulpit. Standing before the altar steps, he 
read aloud the letter he had that morning addressed 
to his Bishop, announcing his secession and the 
motives for taking such a step. Instead of turning 
their backs upon the apostate, his parishioners were 
effusive in their expressions of sympathy; even 
those from whom he least expected it—namely, 
orthodox outsiders—congratulated him upon follow- 
ing the mandates of conscience. 

But still stranger are the experiences of M. 
Philippot, formerly curé of Jeantes and Plomion, 
two villages in the department of the Aisne. 
Warmly welcomed by his old flock, countenanced 
by the mayor, this ex-priest devoted last summer 
to the task of “evangelising” the neighbourhood. 
As yet M. Philippot's position does not seem to be 
strictly defined, nor has he apparently joined either 
the Calvinistic Church or the Confession of Augs- 
burg. “Iam a Christian,” he informed his audience ; 
“in thus designating myself I tell you all”; and 
later, he added, “The Pope must not be ruler of 
France. The father of a family must say to bis 
curé, ‘In my home, by my fireside, amid my children, 
I am more of a priest than yourself.” We learn 
that this opening lecture, given in harvest time, 
moreover, was largely attended by the country 
folks and vociferously applauded. Truly, we live 
in strange times. ? 

If anyone has the slightest doubt as to the 
sincerity of these recusants, let him procure “ Le 
Chrétien Francais,” organ of the secessional move- 
ment, for the first of last month. It is the custom for 
French pastors at their consecration—namely, the 
laying on of hands by elders of the church—to give an 
account of the faith that is in them. On the 8th 
of October last this task fell to an ex-priest named 
Dumont. In simple, yet solemn and touching words, 
he told his story of doubt, conflict, and despair, and 
final emancipation. “The struggle was fearful. 
Combated by my family, my friends, my spiritual 
directors, alone against so many, how could I go on? 
Yet once an inner voice having spoken, how could I 
draw back? For a time I was cast down, all but 
vanquished. ‘Tu es sacerdos in aeternum,’ said my 
confessor. And the thought of the morrow. An 
outcast, without bread, without shelter! But at 
length the needed resolution came. A superhuman 
courage seemed to possess me. I awoke one day to 
find myself free!” 

How will French Protestantism be affected by 
this enlistment of ex-priests within its ranks? The 
question is hard to answer. Of one thing we may 
be sure. Provided these recruits to the Reformed 
religion remain orthodox—in other words, attempt no 
formation of a church within a church—they will be 
loyally welcomed. But unity is so dear, nay, so 
necessary, to the French mind, individuality, as we 
understand it, is so foreign to French ideals, that any 
initiative here would meet with stern opposition. 
Hence the failure of French Protestants to sym- 
pathise with our own multiform sects. ‘“ The diver- 
sity you describe,” said a pastor to his English guest, 
“half a dozen places of worship in a village of as 
many hundred souls, such a condition of things may 
suit the Anglo-Saxon mind. The more methodical 
and systematising Latin temperament has no sym- 
pathy with it. In religion as in other things we 
insist upon unity, cohesion, routine.” Regarding 
from no matter what point of view, this secessional 
movement offers great interest. The irony of the 
situation is piquant ; masses said by Papal order for 
“the conversion of England,” “ Hors de Rone!” on 
the lips of French priests! M. B.-E. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


Srr,—I have read and re-read with some amount of care the 
letter signed “ J.S. M.” in your last issue on the subject of Mr. 
Balfour’s plan for a University for Irish Catholics, and I must 
confess that I cannot make out at all what the three or four 
“illustrations ” he quotes as the result of his experience are meant 
to prove, or how they fall in with the rest of his contentions. 
However, that is perhaps my own fault, and your correspondent 
will doubtlessly set it down as yet another example of the 
mental opacity produced by a Catholic University training. 
But when “ J. S. M.” comes to concrete statements, I think I 
may venture to ask you courteously to allow me a word in 
reply. Speaking of my own Alma Mater of Louvain, with that 
curious sort of half-knowledge which is frequently so misleading, 
he informs us that “ the University is professorial, not tutorial ” 
—i.e. in the Oxford and Cambridge sense. But is not this an 
accurate definition of all the Continental Universities ?>—ineluding 
all the German Universities—and we have yet to learn that 
these latter are incapable of supplying a proper university 
training, much less that they do not stimulate research and 
criticism, And even in our own country, the Victoria Univers- 
ity, with its three constituent colleges, is “ professorial, not 
tutorial.” Yet, however decidedly inferior it be to Oxford 
and Cambridge, I have never yet heard it quoted as a 
eentre of obscurantism. I am, of course, well aware 
that the German professors, in addition to their lectures, 
have their classes privatim and privatissime, corresponding 
to a large extent to English tutorial work. Then there is the 
work of privat-docentes. But all these things exist, under other 
names, at Louvain: experto crede. And how, for instance, ean 
ready-made professorial opinions be thrust down the throats of 
quiescent pupils in the work of a biological laboratory, or of an 
institute of applied electricity, or of an historical seminarium 
(in the German sense) engaged in critical MS. research on docu- 
ments, all of which your correspondent may see in full working 
order at Louvain any day? My experience is that the personal 
intercourse between teachers and tanght is fairly elose, and 
there is an entire absence of that peculiarly British product, 
“ donnishness,”’ on the part of the former. 

Again, as to degrees, not “a few,” but very many, take their 

doctorates (and other degrees), according to the Government 
programme : last year forty-eight in law, sixty-one in medicine, 
five in arts, three in science—omitting all lower degrees than 
doctors’. Of course, these are strictly professional qualifica- 
tions; but, in addition, the University itself grants freely 
academic degrees in theology and other faculties, including a 
number of what are strictly “research degrees” in the best 
sense of the term. The requirements for these special doe- 
torates are decidedly high. 
_ Lastly, “J.S. M.” says “the residential halls are falling 
into decay?” Physical decay? Certainly not: a recent visit 
has shown me that they are far brighter and in better condition 
than they used to be in my time. It is true, they have little 
or nothing to show in the way of beauty or comfort; they are, 
and always have been, dingy enough, compared with those 
of Oxford or Cambridge. But they have never at any time 
contained more than a fraction of the University population— 
perhaps 300 to 400 students out of last year’s 1,756. The 
great bulk of these live in town apartments. But then so do 
all German University students, except an occasional handful 
of theologians. What, then, would “J.S.M.” have us to con- 
clude? The worthlessness of the German Universities as well ? 
Surely, if there be any value in the argument at all, that 
conclusion must follow. 

So, at least, it appears to me; but then I am not an Oxford 
man, unfortunately, but only 4 Gprapvate or LOUVAIN 

February 8th. 


“ZIONISM.” 

Dear Srr,—It is with great interest that I read your article 
coneerning the above in your last week’s paper. As it par- 
ticularly deseribed the attitude of the English Jew towards that 
movement, you will perhaps not refuse one of them a little space 
in your valuable paper to explain a few of the main points so 
apt to lead to misunderstandings. 

Zionism, as you rightly said, “is not a new phenomenon,” 
but is one of the many charitable institutions kept up by Jews 
of all countries for many years. Its main objects are, firstly, 
to help poor Jews to an honest livelihood, and, secondly, to 
show to the world that the Jew is as good an agriculturist 
as anyone if a chance is given tohim. As long as Jews of the 
Far East alone suffered, the slow establishment of colonies in the 
land which the poor Jew still considers as his was thought suffi- 
cient ; but since it is found that sufferings are increasing, and 
that neither home nor life can be considered as safe even in 
countries where all difference between Jew and Gentile was 
thought to have died out (for instance, France and Austria), 
no one can be blind to the fact that charity alone is not 
enough, but that rather security for the protection of life 
and fortune is required. Zionism, therefore, came forward 





and said, “‘No one shall be sent to Palestine again unless 
we are quite sure that the people we send there will be safely 
guarded, for the laws of Turkey are still easier broken than 
even the laws of Russia or Roumania.” Zionism does not even 
dream of founding a state for all Jews, nor does it want any 
Jew who enjoys a happy home to leave it and go and look for 
another; that would madness. What Zionism wants is the 
assistance of all Jews for those who are compelled to look for a 
new home out of their own native lands and to secure for them 
a protection from all the European Powers for their safety. 

Can there be any danger in such a movement? You remark, 
Sir, that “it ccstahale gives a rude shock to those who have been 
for generations endeavouring to ‘assimilate’ and merge them- 
selves in the life of their adopted country.” I cannot admit 
that, for there is no doubt that as long as the poor Eastern Jew 
continues to follow the Western, the latter will be prevented 
from assimilating or from being regarded by his Christian 
friends as their own. It is the sight of the foreign Eastern 
Jew that makes them doubt whether the Jew born and 
brought up with them in the same country is really a country- 
man of theirs or not. Now, to make an end of all this and at 
the same time to stop the Anti-Sem'tic outrages which are & 
disgrace to Christianity and the world at large, I do not think 
Zionism can be quite ‘so shocking to the English Jews except, 
perhaps, because it wants them to put their hands in their 
money bags and assist a movement which promises so much good 
to all. As to the possibility or impossibility of the scheme, no 
one ean say anything till it has been tested. ) 

[ enclose my card and remain, dear Sir, yours obediently, 


Glasgow, February 6th. A Guiascow JEW. 








THE EMIR’S GAME OF CHESS. 





\ OHAMMED, Emir of Granada, kept 
BA His brother Yusuf captive in the hold 
Of Salobriia. 

When Mohammed lay 
Sick unto death, and knew that he must die, 
He wrote with his own hand, and sealed the scroll 
With his own seal, and sent to Khaled, “Slay 
Thy prisoner, Yusuf.” 

At the chess-board sat, 
Playing the game of kings, as friend with friend, 
The captive and his gaoler, whom he loved. 
Backward and forward swayed the mimic war; 
Hither and thither glanced the knights across 
The field—the Queen swept castles down, and passed 
Trampling through the ranks, when in her path 
A castle rose, threatened a knight in flank :— 
“Beware, my lord—or else I take the Queen |” 
Swift, on his word, a knocking at the gate.— 
“Nay, but my castle holds the King in check!”— 
And in the doorway stood a messenger: 
“ Behold!—a message from my lord the King!” 


And Khaled stood upon his feet, and reached 
His hand to take the scroll, and bowed his head 
O’er the King’s seal. 

“Friend, thou hast ridden fast?”— 
The man spake panting, and the sweat ran down 
His brows and fell like raindrops on the flags :— 
‘T left Granada at the dawn—the King 
Had need of haste.” 

And Khaled broke the seal 
And read with livid lips, and spake no word, 
But thrust the scroll into his breast . . . then 

turned 

And bade the man go rest, and eat, and drink. . . » 


But Yusuf smiled, and said, “O friend—and doth 
My brother ask my head of thee ?”’— 
Then he 


Whose wrung heart choked the answer gave the 
scroll 
To Yusuf’s hand, but spake not. Yusuf read 
Unto the end, and laid the parchment down. 
“ Yet there is time—shall we not end the game? 
Thy castle menaces my King—behold! 
A knight has saved the King!” 
But Khaled’s knees 
Were loosed with dread, and white his lips; he 
fell 
Back on the couch, and gazed on Yusuf’s face 
Like one astonished. Yusuf’s fearless eyes 
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Smiled back at him unconquered. “ Brother, what 
So troubles thee? What can Mohammed do, 
Save send me forth to find—only, maybe, 
A little sooner than I else had gone— 
The truth of those things whereof thou and I 
Have questioned oft? To-morrow at this time 
I shall know all Aflatoun knew, and thou 
Shalt know one day.—And, since we have this 
hour, 
Play we the game to end.” 
Then Khaled moved 
A pawn with trembling fingers. 
“See—thy Queen 
Is left unguarded. Nay!—thy thoughts had 
strayed— 
I will not take her.” 
Khaled cast himself 
Down on his face, and cried, like one in pain, 
“Be thou or more or less—I am but man! 
For me to see thee go unto thy death 
Is not a morning's pastime.” 
“Nay—and yet 
Were it not well to keep this thought of me 
In this last hour together, as if our 
Mohammed could not conquer ?—I perchance 
May yet look back. . . . But hark !—who comes?” 
Al. ud 
The thundering hoofs upon the drawbridge rang 
Of Andalusian stallions; and a voice 
Cried “ Hail! King Yusuf !"—drowned in answering 
shouts 
And hammering lance-shafts thick upon the gate. 
Then Khaled, trembling, stood, with ashen lips, 
Listening, as in a dream. And unto him 
Came Yusuf—caught him in his arms. “ Heart’s 
friend ! 
Fear not, all's well! The King shall not forget 
Who loved him, even to the brink of death! 
Look up, beloved !— 
See, thou hast swept the men 
From off the board. 'Twas writ in heaven, we two 
Should never play that game unto the end!” * 


A. W. 


: For this incident, see Rosseiew St. Hilaire, “ Histoire d’ Espagne,” 
vol, v., p. 227. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





RECENT POETRY AND VIEWS OF PoETRY.—II. 


a Lt geet td is truth, truth beauty”—when you 

J) confront me with this I must ask leave to 
draw the oldest of distinctions. There are, if you 
please, two kinds of truth, of which the! one is 
truth essential and the other is accuracy about 
phenomena; and I sometimes think we should get 
on better in our discussions if we used these separate 
terms “truth” and “accuracy” for two very 
different things. For instance, when Keats—I 
choose him because he is responsible for so much 
of the truth-and-beauty confusion—demands con- 
cerning Autumn “ Who hath not seen thee oft amid 
thy store?” and goes on to assert 


Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind: 


and so forth, he is telling us that which is essentially 
and spiritually true, but that which is at the same 
time flagrantly inaccurate and false to those 
phenomena which we call facts. I hope to be 
forgiven for insisting on this most elementary 
distinction. We all learnt it in school, no doubt: 
but the mischief is, so many of us seem to be 
despising it now we have—more or less—grown up. 
And really the neglect of it lies at the root of this 
doctrine that all the offal of the world is going to 
be sung. 


I contend, then, starting from this distinction (1) 
that _essential—or as I should prefer to say, 
“ spiritual ’—truth is beautiful. Even so, I should 





prefer not to say that “ Truth is Beauty,” which may 
not be quite true and introduces some practical 
confusion into the argument. Let us, for the while 
at least, be content to admit that essential truth is 
beautiful. 


(2) On the other hand accuracy about phenomena, 
which in art becomes an accurate imitation of the 
appearances of things, is by no means necessarily 
beautiful. The reason is simple. Some things in 
the world are beautiful and others ugly; and the 
more accurately we imitate ugly things the uglier 
our imitations must be. 


“ The offal of the world is being said in statistics, 
in prose fiction; it is, besides, going to be sung.” 
Perhaps; but a thing is not right because popular 
folly happens to approve it. “The offal of the 
world is being said in statistics”; and rightly, 
because statistics are no form of art, but a method 
of reducing phenomena to order for the purposes of 
science. “The offal of the world is being said in 
prose fiction ’"’—most unhappily yes; and is not that 
the very rock upon which the world’s crew of 
novelists came to grief twenty years ago, and upon 
which they and their craft have been wallowing 
ever since? They had only—so the doctrine went— 
to imitate accurately what they saw, and that 
was Art. And since for one man who can 
imagine a beautiful story there are at least 
ninety-and-nine who can write brisk descriptions 
of what they see with their eyes, the world was 
at once flooded and has been flooded ever since with 
capable practitioners of prose fiction as it is now 
understood. Why, nothing is commoner just now 
than for persons who have gained applause in quite 
different pursuits to make sudden and brilliant 
successes as novelists. And I put it to Mr. Davidson, 
who knows, if any man does, the costly pains and 
doubts which the genuine artist must suffer—else I 
strangely misread his poems—I put it to him, “Is 
not the simple fact that successes are scored in 
fiction every month by persons who take up fiction 
as a ‘resource’ or relaxation, proof positive to his 
mind that the art in which such successes are scored 
must have strayed far from its true ends?” 


I know well enough that if one questions these 
cheap methods he is promptly rebuked in the sacred 
name of truth. “I write what I see,” is the retort. 
“Would you have me write otherwise?” Yes—to 
be frank—I would ; but only on condition that you 
have taken the trouble to see otherwise. All the 
pains, or most of them, lie just there. To write 
what you see—to describe appearances accurately— 
is one of the cheapest and most trivial forms of 
human occupation. It means throwing your ob- 
servations on to a table in a heap and leaving 
art to take care of itself. It is easy; and above 
all it is not in any worthy sense true. Where it 
is accurate, science with its hard, unsparing methods 
can be ten times as accurate. 


And this is the mistake which, apparently, we 
are to invite the divine gift of poetry to imitate. 
The newspaper has “couched the eyes of poetry,” 
and no doubt will teach the Muse to substitute for 
tragedy as Sophocles understood it, the inconsequent 
brutalities which are called “tragedies” by those 
who set up news-bills. Let us pause a moment. The 
mistake (as I hold it) had some excuse—not much, 
but some amount of excuse—when committed by 
writers of prose fiction. Prose is prose after all; the 
instrument of mere logic, fashioned for unemotional 
statement of fact and arguments upon fact; and 
only afterwards captured and bent by artists to 
imaginative uses. It is little wonder, perhaps, that 
in employing an instrument designed for accuracy 
to fact they forgot that the end of the art into 
whose service they pressed it was beauty; and, if 
truth as well as beauty, then only such truth as had 
beauty for its guarantee. 


But ... Poetry! Are not her methods, how- 
ever you look at them—her language, melodies, 
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rhythms—framed for beauty and delight? Is it 
reasonable to hold that an art which at every turn 
compels you to strive after beauty can possibly have 
as its end the presentment of ugliness? Is it reason- 
able to believe that poetry can usefully be distorted 
to do what prose with infinitely smaller pains can 
do infinitely better? Is it reasonable to say “ Go to, 
I will portray the offal and obscenities of life, and 
as the best way of doing so I am weighing every 
sound so that I may delight the ear” ? 


As a rule I detest the argumentum ad hominem, 
but Iadmire Mr. Davidson’s work so earnestly that 
I feel sure it can only emerge with brilliant credit 
from the test of his own doctrine. In his splendid, 
his truly splendid “ Last Ballad,’ he had in the 
description of Lancelot’s madness a real chance of 
dabbling in hospital accuracy—had he been so poor 
an artist as totakeit. But even his most sanguinary 
lines are obedient to the poem’s first purpose of 
beauty ; and observe, if you please, on how wistful a 
note of beauty the savagery ends— 


Sometimes at night his mournful ery 
Troubled all waking things; the mole 
Dived to his deepest gallery ; 
The vixen from the moonlit knoll 


Passed like a shadow underground, 
And the mad satyr in his lair 

Whined bodeful at the world-old sound 
Of inarticulate despair. 


So concludes the darkest passage of the poem; 
and, the next moment, this gloom is rent with a 
rush of spring-time life and beauty. Shakespeare, 
says Mr. Davidson, hung out a prismatic cloud 
between poets and the world. And by this I am, I 
suppose, to be persuaded that Prospero’s island is 
something less true than a description of White- 
chapel on a Saturday night. To which I answer, 
less like appearances, no doubt; but more true 
essentially than a description of the whole length 
of Whitechapel, which should include every whelk- 
stall; and infinitely more true to the purposes of 
the art Shakespeare happened to be practising. Let 
Mr. Davidson cast back in memory to his first read- 
ing of that most “ prismatic” play, and say if he did 
not find himself face to face with the truth about 
mortal greatness and its fated end; if he felt the 
sense of man’s purpose on earth absent from this or 
those other plays which Lamb found to be “ enrichers 
of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing 
from all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of 
all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to 
teach courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity.” 


A.T.Q.C, 








REVIEWS. 


AN INDIVIDUALIST. 


LORD BRAMWELL AND HIS Oprntons. By Charles Fairfield, 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


ORD BRAMWELL was a queer fellow, and he has 
gota queer biography. We have never met with 
anything quite like it before, and should very much 
like to know what Mr. Fairfield’s ideas of the genus 
book and the species biography may chance to be. 
The volume is intituled, at the top of p. 1, “A 
Memoir of Lord Bramwell,” and contains in all 
373 pages; but of these it is to exaggerate to say 
that five-and-twenty are devoted to biographical 
matter. Nor are these five-and-twenty pages models 
of lucidity, for it requires a little digging and delving 
on your own account to learn from them that the 
Judge’s grandfather was one John Bramwell, of 
Penrith, who died in 1790, and his father one George 
Bramwell, who became head-clerk and ultimately 
partner in the banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, 
Dorrien and Mello, of 22, Finch Lane, in the City of 
London, in which respectable place of business 
George William Wilshere Bramwell was born June 








12th, 1808. His first school was Dr. Reddy's at 
Camberwell, where he had Baron Channell for a 
mate; but at the age of twelve he went to Dr. 
May’s academy at Enfield, where he remained till 
he was sixteen, when he was taken into the bank. 
This brings us to 1824. In the bank he remained 
for six years, living with his father on the premises. 
On one occasion his father wrote from Margate 
announcing his return home by seven o'clock, and 
asking for a rump-steak and stewed eels for supper. 
This is not a romantic atmosphere—Finch Lane, 
Margate, and stewed eels—yet we are told that in 
1830 Bramwell married a Spanish lady, a daughter 
of Bruno Silva, against the wishes of his family, but 
very much in accordance with his own. This lady died 
in 1836. When Bramwell married for the second time 
is nowhere mentioned. In the year of this romantic 
marriage Bramwell gave up the bank, and in the 
chambers of Mr. Kelly, afterwards a loquacious, 
picturesque, and somnolent Chief Baron, set to work 
to acquire the mystery of special pleading. He 
found the law interesting, and, to his credit be it 
said, managed to make it interesting for more than 
half a century. He did not make a very good thing 
out of special pleading, and in 1838 he was called to 
the Bar. As to the details of his life in London Mr. 
Fairfield has nothing to tell us. We are not even 
told where he lived, or, indeed, anything about him. 
However, he got on, for in 1841 he was doing a 
good business on the Home Circuit. In 1850 he was 
appointed a member of the Common Law Procedure 
Commission, in 1851 he took silk, in 1856 he succeeded 
Parke at the Exchequer, in 1867 and 1868 he sat on 
two important Commissions on the Neutrality and 
Naturalisation Laws, in 1876 he became a Lord 
Justice of Appeal, in 1881 he retired and was enter- 
tained at a famous dinner in the Inner Temple Hall, 
in 1882 he was made a peer on Mr. Gladstone’s 
recommendation, and in 1892 he died. He was fond 
of bathing, of billiards, of music, of his own fireside, 
and of writing letters to The Times. This really is 
all Mr. Fairfield, the biographer, has to tell us of one 
of the most remarkable and interesting of all the 
judges who have without fear or favour administered 
the law during the reign of Queen Victoria. We 
wish it had been more. But how, then, does Mr. 
Fairfield accomplish his three hundred and seventy- 
three pages? Has he pillaged the Law Reports? 
No; we almost wish he had, for Baron Bramwell’s 
famous dilemmas are excellent sport for all but 
those whose doom it was to be impaled on one or 
other of their horns. We mentioned just now that 
Lord Bramwell was fond of writing letters to The 
Times, chiefly on economical subjects, and it is with 
these that Mr. Fairfield has filled his pages. We do 
not grumble. If anybody’s letters to The Times are 
to be republished we prefer Lord Bramwell’s to 
another’s. They were always vigorous, always in- 
telligible, and frequently instructive. What is still 
more marvellous, though always fuli of his per- 
sonality, they were entirely free from that peevish 
egotism which obtrudes so painfully from every 
effusion of the Duke of Argyll, who, whether he be 
writing to The Times about the Holy Eucharist or 
the Liberal party, cannot keep himself, his pursuits, 
and his forgotten past out of sight for a moment. 
Still, letters to The Times are a poor equivalent for a 
biography. 

Mr. Fairfield does his best to keep his readers 
awake. His running commentary is quaint, un- 
expected, and original. His style is curt. Thus we 
read— 


Railway construction and industrial expansion, due to Free 
Trade, were causes at that epoch of much commercial litigation. 
Mr. Bramwell profited by the new business. Became a power 
with judges and juries at the Guildhall. City solicitors believed 


in him. 

Mr. Fairfield is a man of many prejudices. He 
rejoices—he admits quite unnecessarily—that Bram- 
well never came under “Jowett’s influence”; he 
refers to “the latest prize-prig from Baliol,” duly 
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sand-papered and lacquered by the “ Master”; he has 
a horror of the Canon Law and of something he or 
his printer twice calls the jus genti; and generally he 
is an amusing commentator, though not precisely the 
one Lord Bramwell would have chosen to edit his 
letters to The Times. 

Lord Bramwell, we gather from Lord Coleridge's 
letters (105-193), was a free-thinker in religion—if so, 
he made up for it by his orthodoxy in the old 
Political Economy. Do you ask his creed? Take it 
in the words of M. Molinari—* Notre Evangile se 
résume en quatre mots—Laissez-Faire, laissez passer.” 


Govern as little as possible. Leave people alone. A man’s 
best friend is a well-filled purse. His worst, an Act of Parlia- 
ment. There is nothing sacred about anything. Private 
property is not sacred; it is only expedient; but, being expe- 
dient, it must be maintained with all its consequences. Man is 
a bargaining animal. Leave him alone to ale his own bar- 
gains, be they wise or foolish. It is outrageous to interfere 
with the liberty of bargaining. “Forcing” [here we cease to 
paraphrase]. What is the meaning of that? How cana con- 
tract be forced on a man? -How can Mr. ——, a lawyer, use 
such an expression? How can he, an economist, use it? Does 
he not know that what advantages the workman is to have in 
wages and otherwise is regulated not by the will of the master 
but by the “ higgling of the market” for labour? Does he not 
know that if the master gives more in one way he must give less 
in others? I say must—to get his fair profit and compete 
with others. 


Brave old man! There he stands, bold and erect, 
repeating his Credo—“I believe in the Higgling of 
the Market, in Fair Profit and Fierce Competition, 
To the End of the World, Amen.” We have all our 
creeds; Lord Bramwell had his, Lord Halifax has 
his, and so on. Such a man being very much alive 
in 1885 was bound to come into collision with Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, then busily engaged in pro- 
mulgating his ideas about the Land. “ What has 
been the poor man’s portion?” exclaimed the 
People’s Friend, speaking at the Dudley Road Board 
School, Birmingham, on November %th, just before 
the general election. 


The poor people had rights over the commons; they were 
able to get fuel, they were able to eut turf, they were able to 
support sometimes a cow, sometimes it was geese or poultry, and 
in that way they were able to add to their small incomes and 
make altogether a tolerable livelihood. Well, between the years 
1800 and 1845 in a landlord’s parliament, in which the land- 
owners had almost a paramount influence, there were no fewer 
than 2,000 private Acts of Parliament passed for the enclosure 
of these commons, and 7,000,000 of acres were thus enclosed— 
7,000,000 acres that previously belonged to the community, and 
over which there were public rights, became private property. 


Fine words, though uncomfortably vague. To tran- 
scribe them in 1898 is a labour of love. But they 
made the old lawyer very angry :— 


Save that it is true that the Acts were passed and the 
enclosures made, the whole of the above is untrue, every part of 
it. The land did not belong to the community in any sense ; 
there were no public rights over it except roads and paths, the 
poor people had no rights over these commons, none to get fuel, 
cut turf, nor support the cow, geese, or poultry. 


The lie direct! How very, very wrong. Where 
was Mr. Jesse Collings? Mr. Chamberlain, after 
Lord Bramwell's letter to The Times, referred to 
him in a speech at Evesham as one of the most 
dogmatic and arbitrary judges that ever sat on the 
bench. Mr. Chamberlain then read out loud a little 
bit out of Mill, and added— 


I venture to say we shall have to teach Lord Bramwell and 
men like him that there are rights of the poor as sacred as, ete. 


It would, indeed, have been delightful to see Mr. 
Chamberlain teaching Lord Bramwell the sacred 
rights of the poor and the law of Real Property ; 
but it was ordained otherwise, and Mr. Fairfield 
tells us :— 


Notwithstanding this newspaper controversy the relations 
between the disputants became cordial in subsequent years, 


Mr. Gladstone was certainly the causa causans of 
many strange friendships and odd alliances. But 
though the alliances have lasted, we doubt the 
cordiality of any of the friendships. 








Another subject that made Lord Bramwell almost 
as angry as Mr. Chamberlain’s loose talk about stray 
geese and poultry was the outcry made in the Press 
when the judges and few remaining serjeants wound 
up the ancient Society of Serjeants’ Inn, and after 
selling its property, proceeded to pnt the price in 
their own individual pockets. Mr. Fairfield in his 
quaint way suggests that what made the people 
angry was the thought that a place should be sold 
to the highest bidder where in 1837 one of the 
Pollock family was born; but this suggestion we 
take to be made facetiously. Lord Bramwell 
trampled on the public sentiment. He had paid 
£450 to become a serjeant; the society was a 
private one; duties it had none to God or man; 
powers it had none; any privileges it may once 
have possessed had long since vanished ; it never 
was connected with any Inn of Court or of 
Chancery ; and as for legal education, it had never 
given the subject a thought. So said Lord Bram- 
well; but the world, which has a very high standard 
of conduct for judges, was only half-convinced, and 
could not but notice that the only equity lawyer 
who chanced to be a serjeant gave his share of the 
booty to the Barristers’ Benevolent Association. Lord 
Bramwell's last speech in the House of Lords was 
on the subject of picketing—a thing he abhorred, 
maintaining that unless it inspired terror it was 
not picketing. In the course of this speech he said— 


You could not put down trades unions if you would, and | 
for one would not ; on the contrary, I take the liberty of saying 
before your lordships what I have said before in open court—if I 
were a working man I should be a unionist. I think that trades 
unions are useful institutions, and I would strike for good 
cause. You cannot get rid either of trades unions or of strikes. 


Brave old man, we repeat—Ultimus Romanorum, 
we bid thee a last and an affectionate farewell. 


THE HISTORY OF A MIND. 


My Inner Lire. Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution 
and Autobiography. By John Beattie Crozier. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


“Tuat thou, O my Brother, impart to me truly how 
it stands with thee in that inner man of thine; 
what lively images of things past thy memory has 
painted there ; what hopes, what thoughts, affections, 
knowledge, do now dwell there—for this, and no 
other object that I can see, was the gift of hearing 
and speech bestowed upon us two.” By this fine 
passage, which might well have served as a motto 
for Mr. Crozier’s intellectual autobiography if Mrs. 
Shelley had not anticipated him by selecting it as 
that of her husband’s prose writings, Carlyle, while 
implying that there is no human soul whose ex- 
perience, truthfully and intelligibly narrated, would 
not be of value to its fellows, does not, it is to be 
supposed, intend to assert that everybody's ex- 
perience is of equal worth. Other things being 
equal, he will evidently have most and of most 
interest to tell who has travelled furthest, and 
whose path has lain through the most attractive 
and important regions. Mr. Crozier is a voyager of 
mark in both respects. The change of scene near 
the middle of the book from the backwoods of 
Canada to the scientific and literary circles of 
England is but the correlative of the more 
momentous spiritual transit from Calvinism, phreno- 
logical empiricism, and scientific materialism, to a 
view of humanity and the Cosmos mainly based 
upon the intuition of poetical thinkers. It cannot 
always happen to the individual poet, as to Tenny- 
son's ideal bard, to be “born in a golden clime.” 
Mr. Crozier’s early environment, though by no 
means wanting in picturesqueness, intellectually dis- 
abled him from compliance with the first precept of 
Darwinism ; he could not adapt himself to it. His 
course has ever been towards realms of more sweet- 
ness and light, more geniality and graciousness, 
“bound upon beating wing to golden bough.” It is 
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a sufficient proof of the happy inspiration of his 
flight that it would be difficult to produce an 
instance of the reverse process. The existence of 
poetic spirits in exile and captivity is notorious, nor 
less so the deliverance of some of them. Mill has 
told us how he irrigated the barren utilitarianism of 
his youth with Wordsworth, and Shelley soon broke 
away from the French materialism which he had 
hastily taken up. But we never hear of one who 
has attained to a poetical conception of iife and 
nature deserting it in theory, and if the languor and 
ossification of old age have made him unfaithful to 
it in practice, he finds the fact too painful to be 
avowed. 

Mr. Crozier manifested the poetical quality of 
his mental constitution from the first by his instinct 
for synthesis ; his bent was ever towards some large 
general conception capable of harmonising the 
pbysical and intellectual phenomena of the universe. 
Such generalisations were not easily met with in 
“Galt, a village in the far west of Canada,” where he 
was born in 1849. The Calvinism amid which he was 
brought up offered nothing of the kind, and philo- 
sophy first came to him in the masquerade of 
phrenology—a study certainly founded to some 
extent upon observation, and irresistibly attractive 
to young ardent minds craving for a royal road. 
Mr. Crozier’s experience was that of many another 
youthful zealot for phrenology, though more have 
rejected it from disappointment in experimenting 
than, like him, from the profounder consideration 
that the diagnosis of character must come from 
within rather than from without. Mr. Crozier did, 
however, rescue one valuable principle from “ the 
wreck of phrenology,” which he afterwards found 
to have been tersely summed by Carlyle under the 
formula, “The Intellectual and Moral are one.” At 
the time he knew nothing of Carlyle, nor had he 
learned.that his own place was with poetic thinkers. 
A poet Mr. Crozier certainly is, although he may 
never have written a line of verse. After his 
vivid power of description and idyllic presentation 
of the features of Canadian life, nothing is more 
remarkable in him than his tendency to the con- 
crete, his constant endeavour to translate abstrac- 
tions into the visible and tangible. He abounds in 
happy similes derived from natural objects, most 
illuminative to those endowed with the power of 
visualising, but which will appear idle to merely 
logical thinkers. In this he resembles a great 
writer with whom he has many other points of 
affinity, James Martineau. 

Disappointed in the merely physical basis for 
psychology which phrenology affords, Mr. Crozier 
not unnaturally turned to the synthesis offered by 
the great thinker who more than anyone else in our 
day has imported the study and the methods 
of natural science into philosophy. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s grand generalisations and imposing con- 
sistency for a time fascinated him, but he arrived, 
after a while, at the conclusion that Mr. Spencer's 
system was one of pure materialism, which for a poet 
and idealist was equivalent to a sentence of condemna- 
tion. It may be doubted whether he was entirely just 
to Mr. Spencer, and whether he would not have viewed 
his system more favourably if he had approached 
it at a later period of his intellectual career, when 
his own conceptions had been expanded and refined 
by the writers in whom he eventually found satisfac- 
tion, especially Carlyle and Emerson. Whether, 
however, Mr. Spencer's scheme be correctly described 
as materialistic or not, it seemed such to Mr. Crozier, 
and his experience is another valuable demonstra- 
tion of the impatience of the finer mind with a 
merely materialistic view of the universe. Mr. 
Crozier’s deliverance came through literature. He 
took up the essayists, and curiously enough Macaulay 
led him to Carlyle, whom Macaulay himself had 
cordially disliked and systematically undervalued, 
and who had repaid the injustice in kind. In study- 
ing Macaulay, of whom he gives us an admirable 
criticism, Mr. Crozier had insensibly acquired the 





right habit of mind for dealing with Carlyle, who 
had previously failed to attract him. Unfortunately, 
he took him up at the wrong end, but after being 
nearly shipwrecked upon the “ Latter Day Pamph- 
lets,” found peace in the “ Life of Sterling,” of all 
Carlyle’s writings the most attractive to a mind like 
Mr. Crozier’s; and having once become accustomed 
to Carlyle’s manner, he found “Sartor Resartus” 
sufficiently intelligible. As Macaulay had brought 
him to Carlyle, Carlyle brought him to Emerson, 
who had once seemed hopelessly obscure, but in 
whom Mr. Crozier now found the thinker most com- 
pletely in harmony with himself. In a fine passage 
he contrasts these two great men, and shows why 
Emerson was necessarily the more congenial to him. 
Between them they brought him to Goethe, in whom 
Mr. Crozier recognises a higher intellect than either, 
while at the same time the distinctive attributes of 
his teaching had been so largely anticipated by 
Carlyle and Emerson that it was impossible for it to 
produce so important an effect. Mr. Crozier now 
felt qualified to deal with the purer metaphysi- 
cians, and his studies of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer afford charming reading, 
though originality of appreciation is hardly to be 
looked for at this time of day. The volume con- 
cludes with a summary of the author's own special 
contributions to philosophic thought, and a highly 
entertaining account of the difficulties, fortunately 
surmounted, which he long experienced in getting 
them placed before the world. 

It will be evident from the above account that 
Mr. Crozier is a poetical rather than a close or 
logical thinker. Metaphysicians of the guild will 
disparage him as an amateur, but he will be the 
delight of the much larger class who, interested as 
all superior minds must be in metaphysical problems, 
yet need to have these translated out of the abstract 
into the concrete. Such readers will not be dis- 
pleased with the chief artistic defect of Mr. Crozier’s 
volume—a discursiveness verging upon garrulity, 
which conciliates sympathy by its genuine human 
feeling, while it offends a severe «sthetic taste by 
the consequent digression and disproportion. Mr. 
Crozier the man is all the more endeared to us, but 
Mr. Crozier the literary artist, if he desires this 
record of a soul to take such classic rank as that 
model of lucid brevity, Francis Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” for instance, will do well to consider Keats’ 
advice to Shelley, and “ load every rift of his subject 
with ore.” He cannot himself be unaware of this, if 
his remarkable talent for criticism be accompanied 
with any corresponding development of the power 
of self-criticism. Nothing can be more just and 
felicitous than his estimates of the various writers 
with whom he has to deal; we may especially 
instance that of Matthew Arnold. It is surprising 
to find among his sketches of the authors who have 
chiefly influenced him no mention of Robert Brown- 
ing, one of the most powerful expositors of intellec- 
tual conceptions in the concrete language of the 
poet. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IpLtEHURST: A JOURNAL KEPT IN THE CouNTRY. By 
John Halsham. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Over Fen anp Wop. By James John Hissey. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Tue difference between the German garden of 
Elizabeth and the Sussex garden of Idlehurst is the 
difference between L’ Allegro and Jl Penseroso. The 
lady trips it as she goes in a ripple of felicitous voluble 
sprightliness ; sees daily life upon its comic side; 
even on its manifold untowardness lavishes heart- 
easing mirth. The gentleman hails divinest melan- 
choly, courts the cherub Contemplation, discerns 
monstra natantia below the smiling surface of 
national and village life, yet relapsing into “ lower 
levels of content” when balmy days illuminate the 
changeful Wealden landscape, when afternoon tea 
brings pleasant neighbours ; when Queen lilies, holly- 
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hocks, carnations plumping into bud, mark the 
supreme moment of the garden year. He is, he lets 
us gather, a bachelor of forty-five; solitary in a 
pleasant village home, with spacious fir-sheltered 
dedal garden, with good library, cellar, cook. He 
is something of an artist: Prout, Turner, Hunt, 
David Cox, consecrate his walls; he holds his own 
with a “new” Academy student on the iniquities of 
modern methods; analyses skilfully the May morn- 
ing clouds and the “tones” of a noble prospect 
stretching from a hill-top in his grounds. Some- 
thing, too, of a musician and a scholar; brooding 
with quiet eloquence, as one who impartially knows 
his Schubert, Chopin, Handel, on the mysterious 
mental ascendency of music over painting and 
sculpture; caps Homer, Virgil, Catullus, Horace, 
with a hard-reading Oxford undergraduate, beating 
him at Dante and Tasso. His garden has his warm 
heart, and shows him at his best. Within it he is 
neither cynical nor boding; prides himself on an 
array of old flowers such as Shakespeare walking 
through might recognisé; yet, proving all things, 
tolerates the exhibition Tea-rose and the fancy 
pansy. Ona neighbour who, spending freely, emits no 
floral show, he sheds abundant practical, wise advice ; 
hits off with choice brief touches the special charms 
of spring, summer, autumn, as the daughters of the 
year successively dance into light and die into the 
shade. Nor less with succulent complacency he 
dwells on the joy of eating vegetables cut by the 
grower'’s hand and translated straightway to the 
saucepan; revels, as do all meditative Corycians, on 
the refining sentiment which haunts prospective 
toil; would, in short, have all men gardeners, since, 
when treaties are torn and parties wrecked, philo- 
sophies superseded and art theories damned, snowy 
cauliflowers, crisp celeries, aromatic pippins, still 
immutably survive. Into this garden comes at 
times the music of humanity neither still nor 
sad: comes a thirteen-year-old Alice, with pink 
frock and what the scornful young lady in “ Maich 
Hares’ would call butter-coloured hair; comes with 
her a comval Kitty, brown-haired and a trifle 
peppery ; an older Margaret and Helen, reposeful 
harmonies in pleasant difference of good looks; a 
Mrs. French, with shallow, palatable prattle; a Mrs. 
Lydia, the Rector’s wife, silent, musical, observant ; 
the Rector’s self, immeasurably superior, we are 
told, to the scampering unstudious clerics who 
innovate and alarm in neighbour villages; with 
cultured voice, grand manner, preaching power 
which arrests even the gardener’s daughter and the 
grocer’s lad; but whose sublimities, mute in our 
company, we are compelled to take on trust. Out- 
side his garden gate, our recluse’s less genial side 
comes out. There is fun in his portraiture of the 
older rustics: of Bish the gardener, sorrowing heir 
to four centuries of Bishites, whose face seems to 
have come down to him from the Commonwealth, 
and whom the Rector calls the Regicide; of Mrs. 
Bish, who corrects indigestion born of pork and 
greens by swallowing a dose of sparrow shot in 
order “to keep down the lights”; of Widda Black- 
man, crafty, animal, base, behind a mask of pathetic 
countenance and submissive voice; of old Tomsett, 
inclining gladly to the end of his overworked under- 
paid eighty years, whose threnody on old times and 
their decay is as pitiful as true. The mouldy 
cottage interiors are well drawn; the racy Sussex 
dialect aptly rendered. But when we leave the old 
folks for the young, the east wind blows on their 
annalist a nipping and an eager air. Arcady is 
extinct; we are Cockney from sea to sea. School 
Boards nestle parasitic in our vitals; boys go 
straight from the sixth standard to the bad. New- 
built homes fall below the old thatched cottages, not 
in picturesque exterior alone, but in structure, com- 
modiousness, decency ; weedy girls and rotten lads 
are “asked” in church, defiant of cause and just 
impediment, while Cupid passes over blowsy cheeks 
and well-squared, if clumsy, shoulders. When the 
village club “ feet,” village fair, and cattle sale, come 





between the wind and his nobility, the scholar’s 
melancholy joins with the melancholy of his own 
to generate sarcastic comment, wrapping him, as it 
wrapped Jaques, in a most humorous sadness. There 
are charming outbreaks, too, of comment, epigram, 
fancy; lovely flashes of scene painting, delicate 
appreciation of Nature’s odours no less than of her 
pageants, rich in sensuous impact as well as in subtle 
association. Old things are daintily re-said on the 
unstaled annual rapture of the returning nightin- 
gale; new things as to the ineradicable humour of 
pigs, latent under dire ill-treatment, perceptibly 
jocose when peace and quiet settle on their inert 
forms; with speculations on the great gulf between 
the lower animals and man, so close together, so 
immeasurably apart. But the journal which began 
with early February pages late September; the 
swallows are going, the child, girl, undergraduate 
visitors are gone. It has been a record of summer, 
and summer is at an end; with an implied valefe et 
plaudite the hortulan kalendar ends. 

A very different aspirant waits upon us in the 
author of “Over Fen and Wold”; a voyager of 
vivacity as unbroken and distracting as our seques- 
tered Sussex hermit was sometimes oppressively 
saturnine. His capacity for platitude is super- 
human; if all his moralisings, reminiscences, 
tautologies, elderly anecdotes, intolerably obvious 
comments, were suppressed, the book would lose half 
its bulk. Yet something would be sacrificed in the 
retrenchment; thereis animperturbable good humour, 
an exuberant childish joyousness about the narra- 
tive which, in spite of tediousness, endears the 
writer ; he is as easily amused as were the friends of 
Mr. Peter Magnus; every stale joke, rustic repartee, 
trivial cross-purpose, inapplicable roadside notice, 
stirs him to disproportionate but contagious glee; 
“our superabundance of health begot a mirthful 
spirit readily provoked and difficult todamp.” The 
book is admirably mounted, with fine type, highly 
finished illustrations, an itinerary, sketch-map, index. 
Thehusband and wife start from London in a comfort- 
ablelightcarriage, equipped with drawing-box,camera, 
books, field-glass, aneroid; drive on the old north 
road which Nicholas Nickleby traversed with Squeers, 
through Barnet and Huntingdon to Stamford, where 
their Lincolnshire tour began. They explore the 
Fens to Crowland Abbey and Spalding; the marshes 
from Boston along the North Sea coast; strike 
westward into the “ windy wolds” to visit Somersby, 
thence with many a circuit to Lincoln, Sleaford, 
Grantham, and so southward home again through 
Bedford and St. Albans. Birthplaces and tombs of 
widely differing note are chronicled: of Dr. Young 
—Night-Thoughts, not Hieroglyphic, Young—of 
Pepys, Daniel Lambert, Jean Ingelow, Sir John 
Franklin, Bunyan. Sir Isaac Newton's Woolsthorpe 
home is described and figured, showing a scion of 
the tree from which the gravitating apple fell. 
Gunnerby Hill, near Grantham, is the steep rise 
which Jeanie Deans welcomed as a pleasant change, 
“her very feet weary o’ sic tracts o’ level graund.” 
The travellers turn aside to see Waynflete with its 
ancient Magdalene School, Tattershall, the magnifi- 
cent tower of Thomas Cromwell's castle, and the 
Easter Sepulchre at Heckington, the finest probably 
in England. The points of Tennyson-land are 
reverently and exhaustively traced: the rectory 
and the “old baptismal font,” the “ warrior 
my forefather,” the “iion - guarded gate,” are 
verified with certainty; the brook and moated 
grange conjecturally. A great deal, we are 
bound to say, they miss. They forget to trace 
the Barnet fight, as the natives love to point 
it out, nor remind us that in its long street 
the Artful Dodger encountered Oliver Twist. In 
Huntingdon they let pass the Cowper memories; 
the red-brick Unwin home, with its panelled parlour 
in which the gentle trio held their pious talk and 
sang their hymns; St. Mary’s Church, in which they 
daily worshipped ; the unchanged garden, with the 
pear tree planted by the poet and his favourite lime 
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tree walk ; and it was the little village of Hertford, 
not Hemingford, that he frequented. Something 
more of Stamford might have found its way into 
their notebooks — stately St. Mary’s tower, the 
curious arches outside All Saints’ Church; and with 
their mania for epitaphs it is surprising that they 
should have overlooked the tablet there to “T. C. 
Goodrich, a rare cricketer and a good man.” The 
five springs of Bourn deserved a mention, as did the 
relics of King John at Swineshead ; and we might 
think that in the presence of its fine Stone Bow no 
one could call the Lincoln High Street prosaic. New 
words, we venture to suggest, should be coined only 
by accredited Masters of the Mint ; greenful, colour- 
ful, cloudscape, sky-cape, are felonious. A purist in 
correct quotation—p. 64—should not murder the 
hackneyed Tempora mutantur, nor can we avoid an 
impression that we have seen the lines on Dr. Fell 
before. Cheery to the last, our cicerone ends with 
the hope that he may meet his readers again ; if he 
is generous enough to accept our criticism, to prune 
his gush, to aim sometimes at literary grace, to 
realise that the assumption of published authorship 
demands a style more polished, measured, condensed, 
refined, than the overflow of joyous gossip in an inn 
parlour or a railway carriage—why then, remember- 
ing his good humour and forgetting his banalities, 
we shall gladly welcome him again. 


A LAND OF PROMISE. 


CorFEE AND InpIA-RuBBER CULTURE IN Mexico, By 
Matias Romero. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


‘Tis book appears with an inconvenient title and 


form. Its nucleus consists of two articles giving 
the experience gained by the author as a planter 
of coffee and of india-rubber—the latter a new calling 
—in Southern Mexico; but he had avowedly no 
time to bring them up to date, and they are of 
far too detailed and technical a character for any 
reader who does not mean to set up a plantation 
for himself. The interest of the book is in its 
prefatory matter, and its value lies in that, and in 
the masses of statistics appended. We cannot 
exactly recommend it to any but the most omnivor- 
ous of general readers; it is more like a bundle of 
Foreign Offce reports than anything else. Sejor 
Romero, who only died the other day at Washington, 
where he was the official representative of Mexico, 
had also been Secretary of the Treasury at home, and 
so could write with authority. It isa pity that he did 
not employ some collaborator to put the mass of in- 
teresting material he collected into shape. Books 
about Mexico are not yet very abundant, though 
Americans, at any rate, have found out its attrac- 
tions; and for years to come it will furnish both 
new investments for foreign capital and fresh fields, 
entirely unspoilt, for the inquisitive tourist. 

Few countries, indeed, can present so much 
variety, in climate, configuration, products, or 
people. A land of great mountain ranges and deep 
depressions, partly filled up by volcanic eruptions 
and occasionally fissured by earthquakes, it has 
every kind of climate from that of the Torrid Zone 
to that of the High Alps, so that in one day’s rail- 
Way journey you may pass wheat in the blade, in 
the ear, and on the threshing-floor, and end in a 
plantation of bananas. It has a capital whose tem- 
perature varies less between day and night than 
between summer and winter, while in many other 
districts spring is perpetual. It exhibits a variety 
of population such that a hundred and fifty lan- 
guages were formerly recognised in the country, and 

ere are now at least a dozen different racial 
groups of Indians, besides Spaniards, emigrants from 
the South of France, Americans, and half-breeds— 
but, happily, hardly any negroes. Its native stocks 
have furnished at least one great General and one 
President—Benito Juarez, liberator of his country 
from foreign domination, and of the United States 


from an infringement of the Monroe doctrine or a 
war with Napoleon III. It is a Catholic coun- 
try, and yet the tyranny of the Church has 
been quelled, and its schools are absolutely secu- 
lar. It has every kind of tropical fruit, tobacco 
which General Grant preferred to the guano- 
flavoured Havana product, most minerals, abundant 
land almost unworked and hardly explored, and 
the mysterious ruins of a civilisation resembling 
that of Egypt or Chaldea. With all this Mexico is 
certainly one of the strangest, the most attractive, 
and potentially the richest countries on the globe, 
whether we look at its future or its past. Moreover, 
it has this peculiarity, that it is not in the least 
likely to become the home of Anglo-Saxon im- 
migrants, or, indeed, of very many immigrants even 
from Southern Europe. Foreign capital will con- 
tinue to come—that is clear enough; so will foreign 
planters and mining engineers. But Seiior Romero 
indicates that American immigrants are apt to 
become assimilated to the Mexican type, or, at least, 
to take life as easily as the Mexicans. Frenchmen 
come from the district of Barcelonette, but rather as 
traders and shopkeepers than as settlers. We have 
been informed, indeed, that the best houses in that 
district are owned by returned traders, known as 
“ Les Mexicains”; and Spaniards come, also to serve 
behind a counter, live hard and frugally, and develop 
into great capitalists. But their sons spend the 
money they have made. With these frugal im- 
migrants, however, the Anglo-Saxon cannot com- 
pete, and as they either go home, or their posterity 
decays, it seems Mexico must go on developing by 
the aid chiefly of her own population. 

We have summarised above part of Sejior 
Romero's information, and would gladly reproduce 
more if we had the space. His “ profiles” or lists 
of heights at various points on the ‘railway lines 
and roads are valuable, but would be more graphic- 
ally put as diagrams. His ethnological speculations 
are a trifle crude, of course; his account of the 
draining of the valley of Mexico wants editing, but 
still is interesting. This has been achieved this year 
by British engineers, after attempts had been made 
for 400 years, first to relieve the capital from the 
fear of flood, and then to prevent it from being 
swamped by its own sewage. At last the inland 
basin, at whose lowest point Mexico city lies, is 
connected by a new Cloaca Maxima with a river 
running to the Pacific, and the death-rate of 40 per 
1,000 may be at last reduced. 

Sefior Romero's book suggests one problem. Here 
is a land of abundant promise to the capitalist, and 
yet all the bad investments seem to have been 
picked up by Englishmen. Possibly the solution, if 
it were given, would be a fresh testimony to the 
capacity of Mexicans for business. 


FROM CA2SAR TO HENRY II. 


Tue FounpatTions OF ENGLAND; OR, TWELVE CENTURIES 
or Britis History (B.c. 55-a.p. 1154). By Sir James 
H. Ramsay. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Str JAMES RAMSAY is quite justified in being en- 
couraged by the favourable reception given to his 
“Lancaster and York” to publish a further instal- 
ment of the work on which he has been engaged for 
so many years. He has, however, published this new 
section with another publisher, and its outward 
garb, though identical in size and blue binding, is 
less sumptuous than that which the Oxford Press 
gave to its predecessor. In particular, the type is 
smaller, and the maps and illustrations are less 
elaborate. Nevertheless, the get-up is adequate, for 
there is no need to artificially heighten the cost of 
production of works of erudition. We hope that the 
intermediate portion will speedily see the light also. 
It is perhaps more urgently needed than a new 
version of the well-worn facts of our early history, 
which, Sir James modestly tells us, have been 





“beaten flat” by the feet of his predecessors. 
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It is a disadvantage to such a work as Sir James 
Ramsay’s that it should be thus published in 
irregular order and piecemeal. In dealing with each 
fragment we are too apt to deal unfairly with the 
writer by not bearing in mind the immensity of 
the field and the enormous labour necessary to cover 
it atall. In these days of epochs, studies, and mono- 
graphs all honour should be given to the man who 
has the courage to attempt to put together a general 
narrative of medizval history. We must not expect 
him to work his way through every by-way like 
the specialist who deals with a limited period, or 
who hops from point to point regardless of the 
general history of even a single age. We should be 
the more grateful inasmuch as, since the days of 
Lingard, we have had no adequate general history 
of England. If Sir James has been able to make 
himself the Lingard or the Pearson of this genera- 
tion, there would be abundant reason for satis- 
faction that a needful task has been adequately 
performed. 

Has this measure of success been attained ? 
Despite the intolerable &ridity of its style, the high 
level of general accuracy and the great detail of 
the narrative of “ Lancaster and York” may have 
justified the author in believing that he had. We 
regret, however, to be obliged to say that we do not 
think that these two volumes are so good as their pre- 
decessors. They have, of course, all the limitations 
of the others. They are horribly hard reading. 
The juice of history, if we may pervert Sir James’s 
metaphor, has been pressed out and has evaporated, 
and we have nothing but the stalks and husks left. 
The value of the residuum must therefore entirely 
depend on its precision and accuracy, on its freedom 
from twist or bias, on its being, so to say, an 
“ Annals of England” on a large scale. Such a book 
we have no wish to undervalue. Every scholar would 
find a handy digest of the hard facts of medieval 
history more valuable than any amount of new 
theories, brilliant generalisations, or lively narratives. 
Is Sir James Ramsay able to give us such a guide ? 

That the labour of years has been lavished on 
the book it needs not Sir James’s statement to prove. 
That the author has endeavoured to avail himself 
of the best lights is equally patent. That he writes 
to serve no party and strives to set forth the plain 
truth is abundantly clear. Unluckily, the method 
of publication, the author’s own statement, and the 
text of the present volumes suggest that the mass 
of the text has been composed many years ago, 
and that fact alone will, we fear, greatly limit its 
usefulness. It is true that Sir James has made 
valiant efforts to bring his book up to date. These 
efforts have been to a considerable extent successful. 
He knows Professor Vinogradoff's views as to folk- 
land, and scores a good point in having anticipated 
them. He has read Mr. Round on knight service, 
and on Geoffrey de Mandeville. He has profited 
by Mr. Hubert Hall's investigation into the 
antiquities of the Exchequer. He has referred to 
Professor Maitland’s admirable “ Domesday Studies.” 
A monograph so recent as that of Dr. Réssler on 
the Empress Matilda has been put to good use in 
more than one place. And yet as we read we 
cannot but think that we note the passages where 
the new cloth has been stitched on to the old 
garment. Though Sir James is, as a rule, a deft 
and careful workman, sometimes we cannot but 
doubt whether the new patch is quite of the same 
shade as the old, while at some places the seam 
itself is rather too obviously manifest. Had the 
book been written after Mr. Round and Professor 
Maitland had published their works, we are bound 
to think that these writers would have been put 
to somewhat fuller use than as a matter of fact 
they have been. It would require more space than 
we can afford to illustrate this position, but we have 
not spared pains in arriving at it. We do not 
blame Sir James. It is the inevitable result of the 
conditions under which his book has been published. 
Nevertheless, it detracts not a little from its value. 


Speaking roughly, the narrative parts of the 
history are better than the descriptive portions, 
The reviews of social and constitutional history are 
generally meagre and unsatisfying, and not always 
up-to-date. Ecclesiastical and monastic history js 
perhaps more precise, but the meagreness of the 
method leaves us but the dryest record of facts, 
We do not think that there will always be much 
reason for consulting Sir James’s book on these 
subjects. Its value will be rather in the plain record 
of political facts told simply but in sufficient detail, 
Here the narrative is, as a whole, decidedly trust- 
worthy, and is always extremely careful and pains. 
taking. But there are more slips than there should be, 
Some are unimportant enough. There are more 
printer's errors than there should be. It is curious 
that Sir James Ramsay often makes mistakes in giving 
the titles of books. “ National Dictionary” means, 
we imagine, “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
though we cannot be quite sure, since on 11. 196 the 
authorship of the “ Life of Anselm” in that work is 
given wrongly. More important is such an error as 
that which tells us that “it is generally agreed” 
that the limits of the five provinces of Britain, set 
up by and after Diocletian, were substantially those 
assigned to them by the forged “ Richard of Ciren- 
cester” (1. 90). Equally bad is the survival, in a 
guarded form, of the old superstition, now altogether 
exploded, that the “ mystical year 1000” was “ looked 
forward to by Christianity with some apprehension 
as possibly bringing with it the end of the world” 
(i. 350). On nu, 226 the same doctrine occurs more 
incautiously stated. We cannot enumerate minor 
errors, but phrases like “taking monastic orders,” 
which is more than once repeated, indicate that the 
fundamental idea of monasticism is hardly grasped 
by our writer. Had Sir James written his account 
of the First Crusade with all recent books before 
him, he would probably have slightly modified 
what he says as to the part Peter the Hermit 
played in it. “ King in Edessa” (1. 204) is doubt- 
less only a slip. Why does Sir James spell Ouse 
“Oose” ? 

Sir James has taken great pains with the Roman 
period, and has judiciously called in archwology to 
supply the scantiness of our ancient sources. He is 
persuaded that he has identified the site of the 
battle of “Mons Groupius,” and goes so far as to 
give a plan of the fight, with the positions of the 
respective forces. His conjecture is as probable as 
any other, but we are not so convinced as he is that 
the line of forts and road which he assumes to mark 
Agricola’s advance can safely be assigned to that 
period. In the same way he is quite sure that the 
site of the Battle of Brunanburh is at Bourne iu 
Lincolnshire. Here, again, he may be right; but is 
any certainty possible? Anyhow, hisarguments are 
instructive and plausible. In fact, battles, as in 
“ Lancaster and York,” are among Sir James’s strong 
points. We note in this connection that he does not 
believe in Wace’s palisade at Hastings, and that his 
account of the battle of Lincoln differs from those of 
Miss Norgate and Mr. Oman, though no doubt with 
good reason, as to the actual scene of the encounter. 
Scottish history is carefully and successfully treated, 
aud Sir James’s remarks on the early stages of the 
homage question are admirable in their good sense 
and impartiality. Welsh history is dealt with in a 
less satisfactory way. The Norman advance in Wales 
is but poorly brought out, and there are some 
strange mistakes in Welsh topography. We may 
instance the constant confusion of the Towy with 
the Tawe, the location of Gerald of Windsor’s castle 
of Cenarth Bychan in “ Radnorshire,” when it was 
really on the lower Teivi, between Cardigan and 
NewcastleEmlyn, and the strange notion that 
Iorwerth’s possessions “must have lain in Powys, 
as we hear that his residence was at Caereinion, 
evidently Castell Einion, in the valley of the Usk, 
though, of course, the Usk valley is not Powys.” 
“ Caereinion” is plainly the district of that name in 





the modern Montgomeryshire. Foreign affairs are 
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also not very satisfactorily dealt with. Not even Sir 
James’s wide knowledge of original sources can 
prevent error when his chief guide for early French 
history seems to be the obsolete work of Sismondi. 
We are sorry not to have been able to give a 
more unreserved weicome to this most painstaking 
work. Its demerits, however, are not only literary, 
but also historical, and we are bound to indicate 
them. Nevertheless, the scholar will often find a 
real use in the great store of political details, and, 
though not all that we could have wished for, it is, 
we think, an addition worth making to our historical 
libraries. We hope, however, that a more careful 
revision of the part not yet published will make it 
unassailable to the minute criticism with which, we 
fear, the present volumes can too often be assailed. 





THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


DeceENERACY: Irs Causes, Signs, AND Resvutts. By 
Eugene 8. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. With 120 Illustrations. 
London: Walter Scott. 


Tue thirty-fifth volume of “The Contemporary 
Science Series’ has been written “with a special 
intention of reaching educators and parents.” It is 
the literary result of more than twenty years’ 
labour which its author has devoted to the cause 
of progressive dental and oral surgery. During his 
whole career Professor Talbot has been seeing his 
own work as part of one vast scientific struggle 
against the evil consequences of human folly and 
wickedness. He has kept himself in touch with all 
the investigations that have been going on in 
fields of biology in which facts useful to the student 
of degeneration might be found. And at last he 
has sorted and clipped his notes and observations, 
poured them into the crucible of a truly scientific 
mind, and made of the molten mass a finished work 
which will remain as a memorial to his name for 
many a long day. 

It is obviously impossible, in these columns, to 
deal minutely with such “straight talk” as that 
which Professor Talbot utters for the benefit of 
special classes of readers. But much of his book is 
composed of matter which cannot fail to edify all 
adult readers of a weekly journal concerned with 
intellectual subjects. Few persons are so untouched 
by the danger of excess of work or of amusement 
that they will not be the better for being reminded 
of the two functions of nerve cells, and of the price 
which the cell pays as regards growth for its being 
tired by excessive pressure along the line of sensa- 
tion or motion. Woe to the organ which has its 
own system of nerves strained beyond their endur- 
ance! It becomes the stumbling-block of the bodily 
health by failing to perform its function, and nervous 
exhaustion results. “In most cases, however, the 
brain and spinal cord are first exhausted” in the 
modern struggle for life, and then certain organs are 
weakened in their functions by local expressions of 
the systemic exhaustion. Ewald has shown, for 
instance, how all types of nervous disturbances of 
the stomach, such as bulimia, may be produced by 
mental strain. 

If these things come to pass in the green tree, 
the first generation, it is obvious that the dry tree, 
the second generation, must fear the gales. The 
decadent father cannot expect his children to be 
as sound and strong as he himself once was. 
The professional tea-taster may have to grieve over 
a boy who has no normal sense of taste, and the 
Peruvian mother who has become a_ confirmed 
chewer of coca may live to shudder at the sight of 
the yellow skin and the apathetic gaze of her 
daughter. According to our author, even cigars and 
cigarettes may “produce irritation of the nose 
\and of the] mucous membrane, diminished smell, 
chronic hyperemia of the epiglottis and larynx, and 
sometimes of the trachea and bronchi, predisposing 
toconsumption,” and may exhaust the nervous system 
“so that an acquired neurosis results in such a way 





as to be transmissible.” But Professor Talbot is 
not too much inclined to seek causes of degeneracy 
in the habits of modern life; his book is full of 
enlightened passages such as that in which he says 
that “not a few of the instances of degeneration 
charged to alcoholism are, in reality, due to the 
nervous condition arising from the exhaustion pro- 
duced by sunstroke.” 

Professor Talbot’s volume is a miracle of com- 
pression; he refers to hundreds of writers; any 
page of his might be expanded to five without 
le In a word, he has produced a remarkable 

ook. 


IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
A PRISONER oF France. London: A. & C. Black. 


THERE is something suggestive of Dr. Conan Doyle 
or Mr. Stanley Weyman about the title and aspect 
of this book; but it is fact, not fiction, and the tale 
it has to tell is simple enough. Captain Charles 
Boothby, of the Royal Engineers, was wounded in 
the leg on the eve of the battle of Talavera. He 
had been sent forward with a message to the 
skirmishers, and the bullet came from the British 
ranks. The leg had to be amputated, and he was 
among the many wounded men who were left behind 
at Talavera and fell into the hands of the French. 
As soon as he was able to travel he went to Madrid, 
and thence to Paris, where he was exchanged for a 
French officer of Engineers, who was a prisoner in 
England. He afterwards took orders, and became a 
Canon of Southwell. The book consists of his own 
narrative and diary of the six months spent in 
Spain after he was wounded, supplemented by some 
letters. 

But little as there is of stirring incident, there 
is a good deal of charm about these memoirs, as 
there evidently was about the writer of them. 
There is a pleasant old-time flavour about the style. 
For instance, when he was waiting for the surgeons 
to amputate his leg, and was suffering terribly :— 


I taxed my mind to make an effort: I endeavoured to recall 
the manliness of my previous reflections—to fling myself on 
beyond the present afflicted hour—and to bethink me how 
despicable and unimportant pain .seems when only the remem- 
brance of it remains. But Pain, far from loosening his fangs at 
the suggestions of reason, clung fast, and persisted in teaching me 
that, in spite of mental pride, he is and must be dreadful to the 
human frame. 


If at times he is inclined to moralise at too great 
length, or his language is a little too “ tall,” he makes 
up for it by bits of description and dialogue which 
are as crisp and happy as one could wish. Here isa 
picture of General Solignac :— 


He has no use of his left hand, which is covered by a glove. 
He had a shot throngh it at the battle of Vimiera. He thinks 
that had he been taken prisoner the English surgeons would 
have cut it off; complains that they are addicted to excessive 
amputation, and had an idea they were specially paid for it. 
.. . He speaks with the most lively indignation of the financial 
chicanery of Joseph’s Government. . . . “ I give you my solemn 
word of honour [lays his hand on his breast], 1 give you my 
solemn word of honour, that the very next public money that 
comes this way I will stop and pay myself my cent mille franes ! 
Nets! C’est ce que je ferai, ou diable m’emporte, bien sir! 
précisément ca! Allez!” 


It is most agreeable to read of the kindly and 
courteous treatment Boothby met with from nearly 
all the French officers he came across. As one of 
them said: “ Assuredly a wounded man can have 
no enemy ; but the wounded of a nation so merciful 
to its fallen enemies have the most pressing claim 
upon our gentleness and friendship.” Marshal 
Mortier, in particular, was not only cordial, but was 
at great pains to help him about his exchange, 
though unable to grant it himself. He advised him 
to go to Paris and see the Emperor, who would 
grant it at once. ‘He would,” said another French 
officer to whom Boothby mentioned this, “not 
because he would feel for your situation, but that 
he might seem to feel for it. It is thus that he has 
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often done beautiful acts which narrate well; but 
he feels for no one!” 

A curious account is given of the way in which, 
when Soult had been driven out of Portugal, Ney 
received him at Lugo, and how they passed from 
words to swords, and had to be parted. Boothby 
had this from an officer who was in the ante-room 
at the time; but there would seem to be some mis- 
take about the details, for according to Soult’s 
aide-de-camp, Saint-Chamans, Soult reached Lugo 
before Ney. The anonymous editor of these 
memoirs deserves thanks for having given to the 
public a very vivid picture of military life in the 
Peninsula, but a little more care might have been 
bestowed upon the proofs. On one page we have 
“asservation” for asseveration, and on the opposite 
page there is a mention of the citadel of Burgos, “in 
the fortifications of which recent pairs [repairs ?] 
are visible.” 


RABBIT-SHOOTING. 


Tue Rapsit. By J. E. Harting. (Fur, Feather and Fin 
Series.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


TuovuGcs the rabbit has only the other day escaped 
from being traduced as vermin, it has secured a 
volume for itself in a most interesting sporting 
series. The author gives us no idea of it as a plague 
when allowed to breed too freely ; and occasionally 
intimates that by the working of the Ground Game 
Act it is decreasing in numbers in this country. 
There is no doubt, however, that on some closely 
preserved estates too many are to be found for the 
convenience and comfort of the cattle of the grazier; 
and big kills are still not considered to be marvels. 
Of course where ground is laid out especially for 
preservation, and attention is paid to the proper 
way of “showing rabbits” without injuring agricul- 
turists—as in the sporting warren of the Earl of 
Wharncliffe—the bags are sometimes extraordinary. 
At Rhiwlas, North Wales, for instance, a party of 
nine guns, shooting there in 1885, killed 5,086 rabbits 
in a single day. Of this number no fewer than 920 
were shot by Lord de Grey. The next best bag of 
rabbits here recorded as made by a single gun was 
that of the late Sir Victor Brooke, who, shooting in 
his own park at Colebrook, co. Fermanagh, in 1885, 
killed 740 rabbits in one day. He fired exactly 
1,000 cartridges, and shot from his right shoulder for 
one half of the day and from his left the other half. 

Mr. Harting first gives a very readable account of 
the natural history of the rabbit. As a “ beast of 
warren,” it has been well known in this country for 
many centuries. It seems we are indebted to Roman 
enterprise not only for the introduction of the 
rabbit but also for the ferret, which the Romans em- 
ployed to hunt it. The word rabbit, anciently rabbet, 
was originally applied only to the young animal— 
“rabet, a yonge conye.” The wild animal will 
begin to breed at the age of six months, and may have 
half a dozen litters in a year, the number of young 
in each litter being generally from five to seven. 
Timid though it is in general, the mother will show 
great courage in defending its young against the 
attacks of the weasel, crow, and hawk. 

The warren, as fully developed by Mr. Simpson 
of Wortley, is fully described by the author. Fifty 
rabbits can easily be produced to an acre of fair 
pasture ; but even three times that number have been 
realised. Mr. Lloyd Price, a very high authority on 
the subject, is of opinion that the same land which, 
under sheep yielded 2s. 6d. per acre produced 18s. 
per acre when under rabbits. Ferreting, shooting, 
trapping, and netting are then discussed. Who 
does not remember with feelings of pleasure the 
day when, allowed for the first time to carry a 
gun in company, his earliest efforts were directed 
towards circumventing and slaying a “bunny”? 
Many were the “misses,” perhaps, and few the 
“hits,” but there was sport even in missing; and 
every lover of the gun will admit that he owes a 


its extinction in the natural runs will be a matter 
of regret for everyone but the agriculturist who 
possesses no sporting instincts. 

Considerable space has been assigned to the ex. 
position of the Game Acts, and particular notice 
is taken of the recent decision in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, that for gun-license purposes 
the rabbit does not now come under the exemption 
of vermin. Mr. Shand gives some suitable hints 
about the cooking of the rabbit; and the illustra. 
tions by Mr. Thorburn are particularly well 
executed. 


FICTION. 


THE Dear Irish Girt. By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

AsHEsS oF Empire. By Robert W. Chambers. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 

THe Gates OF Temptation. A Natural Novel. By Mrs, 
Albert 8. Bradshaw. London: L Greening & Co. 


FASCINATION lurks in the very title of Miss Katharine 

Tynan’s new novel, “ The Dear Irish Girl.” Instantly 

the prospective reader’s imagination conjures up 

the vision of a fresh, frank, high-spirited damsel, 

with laughing eyes and a delightful touch of “ the 

brogue”; a damsel whose very faults shall only 

endear her the more to her admirers, by reason of 

the wilful charm of her misdoings. All these 

pleasant anticipations are, we hasten to say, amply 

fulfilled in the delightful personality of Biddy 

O'Connor, the heroine of Miss Tynan’s latest story. 

Biddy is lovable to the highest degree, and the 

story of her girlish sorrows, love, and bereavement 

is charmingly told. It is but a simple story, for no 

startling adventures fall to Biddy O’Connor’s lot, 

and the interest of her history lies in the grace, 

vivacity, and tenderness with which Miss Tynan has 

invested it. Biddy is the only child of a Dublin 

savant, and her learned father, absorbed in scientific 

research, leaves the pretty creature very much to 

her own devices during her solitary childhood, At 

the tender age of fifteen she makes the acquaintance 

of a certain young Connaught squire, one Maurice 

O’Hara, who wins the young girl’s heart by an 

act of chivalrous kindness, and then, departing 

from Dublin, sees Biddy no more during the 

space of five years. Meeting her then—a vision of 

sweetness and girlish grace—in a friend’s drawing- 
room, Maurice more than reciprocates her affection, 

and, indeed, loves her with a whole-hearted devotion 

that is too humble to imagine any return. The 

course of this true love runs sadly enough for a 
time, being complicated on both sides by various 
impediments to a successful issue, and poor Biddy is 
tortured by an ill-founded suspicion that her lover 
is about to marry a beautiful girl for whom he has 
once, in his boyhood, experienced an immature 
passion. With this jealous fancy gnawing at her 
heart, she is further agonised by the sudden death 
of her dearly loved father, and the consequent loss 
of her old home. The desolate orphan is taken to 
the house of a relative in England, where her 
troubles find no abatement but, on the contrary, are 
distinctly increased by the advent of a new, and very 
unwelcome, lover. The natural brightness of the 
Irish maiden suffers sad eclipse during this period 
of bereavement and vexation, for Maurice O'Hara 
seems to have deserted her in her grief and loneli- 
ness. Of course he has done nothing so unheroic, 
but is merely detained from her side by a series of 
unpropitious events. Ultimately he breaks down al) 
the barriers of adverse fortune, tells his love, and 
wins his pretty bride in the good old fashion. In 
all this, as we have said, there is nothing strikingly 
new to fiction; but the book must be read at first 
hand in order that its fragrant charm may be duly 
appreciated. A book more tender, sweet, and whole- 
some no reader could desire, and the poetic imagina- 
tion which always belongs to Miss Tynan’s work is 
far from forming the smallest attraction of “The 
Dear Irish Girl.” 





debt of gratitude to the ubiquitous rabbit; while 
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In “ Ashes of Empire” Mr. Chambers has given 
us a stirring and excellent story of life in Paris 
during the siege of 1870. The tale is marred to some 
extent by the writer's inability to do justice to some 
historic figures of that period in French history. If 
we remember aright, we have already had occasion 
to speak of his unfairness to Thiers, Gambetta, and 
the other men upon whose shoulders fell the burden 
of sustaining the honour of France after the collapse 
of the empire at Sedan. Mr. Chambers apparently 
imagines that France would have done well not to 
establish the Republic upon the ashes of the im- 
perial régime. He would rather have seen her try 
to fan those ashes once more into life. Apart from 
this grave historical heresy, we can have no fault to 
find with “Ashes of Empire.” Its descriptions 
of the terrible months of the siege, when Paris was 
left not only in darkness and hunger but in 
ignorance of what was passing in the outer world, 
show that he has studied closely that remarkable 
episode in modern history. The story deals with 
the adventures of two young American newspaper 
correspondents who are shut up in Paris, and of two 
sisters, young Breton girls, who are also residents in 
the besieged city, and with whose fortunes those of 
the two Americans were closely intertwined. We 
are introduced to a host of subsidiary characters, 
some of whom belong to the dark and sinister social 
strata from which the forces of the Commune were 
subsequently drawn. The great tragedy of the siege 
was by no means the only drama that was being 
enacted in Paris in those sombre days, when crime 
and lawlessness emerged from their hiding-places, 
and the Parisians found that they had other enemies 
to deal with besides the Prussians. In those days an 
unscrupulous man who wished to destroy an enemy 
or a rival could denounce him as easily, and almost 
as effectually, as under the Reign of Terror. It was 
as much, indeed, as most men’s lives were worth to 
have raised against them the cry of “Spy.” Our 
young Americans had to face these dangers, and 
matters were complicated for them by their love 
affairs with the twin-heroines. Mr. Chambers tells 
his story with abundant vigour, and the pictures he 
draws of sundry episodes of the siege are undoubt- 
edly striking. The tale ends with the close of the 
siege, and the release of Paris from the cruel grip of 
war. Although it lacks the realism with which the 
greater writers have invested so tragical a theme, it 
is by no means wanting in power, and it leaves 
upon the reader’s mind an increased hatred of the 
last resort of kings. 

It was not without misgivings that we opened a 
volume whose title, sub-title, and exterior decoration 
all menaced the nerves of the unwary reviewer with 
hints of the melodramatic violence of its contents. 
Nor were these presentiments, we are bound to add, 
in any way falsified by a perusal of the volume in 
question ; for ‘‘ The Gates of Temptation” bears out 
every suggestion of cheap and garish melodrama 
offered on its cover—a weird design in which a 
serpent of portentous size and colour bulks largely. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, for some occult reason, describes her 
story as “a natural novel,” though “natural” is 
not precisely the epithet most applicable to this 
singularly crude and inartistic production of an 
overheated imagination. The story reeks of the 
footlights, and the artificiality of its puppets is 
never for a moment disguised by any skill in the 
handling of the threadbare plot. The only pleasant 
part of this unsavoury tale is the early portion, 
in which the little heroine’s childhood is described 
with a certain grace and feeling that seem to pro- 
mise an interesting development. But when Olive 
Worthington grows up, goes to Paris to study sing- 
ing, and falls in love with a particularly unwhole- 
some specimen of the artist so dear to lady-novelists, 
the reader’s interest in her quickly evaporates, 
and is replaced by a bored disgust for the woman 
who can choose as her lover a creature so nauseous 
as Dorian Chartrain. The author has dilated so 
rapturously upon the physical perfections of her 





hero that we cannot refrain from quoting a few 
words of the description accorded to this gentleman : 

The shape of the face . . . was smooth and full and round. 
while the small mouth had the most bewitching curves and 
dimples. A drooping, taway moustache only shaded the upper 
lip—those ripe, red lips which gave to the otherwise refined 
face a touch of sensuality, sometimes reflected in the eyes. . . . 
To the man thus lusciously portrayed Olive Worth- 
ington gives not only her heart but her person, as 
we learn from some very highly coloured scenes in 
which her seduction by Chartrain is related with 
little reticence and less art. The unhappy girl ends 
by committing suicide in a manner as conventionally 
melodramatic as the rest of her proceedings, and 
this incident closes a story more sentimental, tawdry, 
and disagreeable than it is, happily, often the lot of 
the reviewer to peruse. 





MORE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


In The Scottish Review (a quarterly) we may note Mr. 
Budgett Meakin’s article on the Morocco pirates, to 
whom, unfortunately, international jealousies secure 
immunity from extinction.—In The Humanitarian 
a defence of “modern saints” of the Louise Lateau 
type by M. Huysman is appropriately followed 
by a paper on “The Dangers of the Imagination” 
by Prof. Mantegazza, who tells how he influenced 
his colleagues on a committee of wine-tasters by 
the mere expression of his face.—In the Nuova 
Antologia we may note an appreciative article on 
Rudyard Kipling, and another on “ Submarine 
Battles and Boats.”—The Rivista Politica e 
Letteraria has a bitter article intimating that 
friendship with France, commercially and otherwise, 
generally tends to the enslavement of Italy to 
France ; and an account, which looks interesting, of 
the reconstruction of the Roman Forum.—In The 
Atlantic Monthly, besides Mr. Lowell's article men- 
tioned on a previous page, we can only specify an 
interesting article on the difficulties of a “ charity 
visitor’ in Chicago, face to face with an ethical 
standard differing from, and in some ways better 
than, that of her own class. 

In Concord, “ Q” attacks the Chauvinism of the 
English Press—particularly as displayed in its un- 
worthy attacks on the Czar’s Manifesto and its 
sneers at “a despot’s simple impulses for good.” 
War, “Q” says, means profit to a newspaper, and 
so do war scares; and so the papers that have been 
preaching peace for years, now uphold war, and 
show themselves hypocrites. We confess we doubt 
whether actual war means profit—it made the 
prosperity of The Daily News, but the New York 
“Yellow Press” could tell a very different tale—but 
war scares undoubtedly mean sales. Still, we are 
inclined to attribute the attacks on the Czar less to 
thirst for gore and profit than to that distrust of 
Russia which Liberal papers have fought against for 
five and twenty years past. 

A writer in The English Illustrated Magazine 
describes Mr. Rhodes’s railway scheme. Major Martin 
Hume gives an account of the murder of Sir John 
Dinely Goodeve, which was committed in 1741, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Ruby, at the instigation of 
the victim’s brother, Captain Samuel Goodeve, R.N. 
In an interesting paper, another writer deals with 
the relations between the colour of animals and 
their habitual surroundings. Mr. Carlton Dawe 
contributes one of his stories of Japanese life, 
and Mr. J. C. Snaith an instalment of his serial, 
** Lady Barbarity.” 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. Perey Fitz- 
gerald gives a faithful history of the first printed 
book and its printers—Gutenberg, the impecunious 
inventor; Fust, the goldsmith, who supplied the 
money and personal help; and Schaeffer, the work- 
man who gave form and development to Guten- 
berg’s idea. This first printed Bible, which took 
about four years to produce, and which was com- 
pleted in 1455, is not, as might be expected, rudely 





executed, but is “a superb piece of work . . . the 
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envy of modern printers.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s article 
gains in interest from the fact that the Germans are 
now preparing to celebrate the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Gutenberg, the inventor of 
printing. Mr. T. H. B. Graham's “British Fire 
Festivals,” and Mr. J. E. R. Stephens’ “Trial by 
Jury in Civil Cases,” must also be mentioned. 

In The Argosy an anonymous writer, briefly but 
clearly, sketches the chief characteristics of the 
various epochs into which geologists have divided 
the ages of the world. Another article has popular 
superstitions for its subject. Thereare several short 
stories and a serial. 

The author of “The Three Musketeers” is the 
subject of Mr. Arthur Davidson's very interesting 
article in Macmillan's Magazine. In discussing the 
charge, brought against Dumas, of a success solely 
due to the work of others, Mr. Davidson says that, 
to confute this charge, “it is sufficient to bring 
forward a book of which the sole authorship was 
never questioned.... Not the bitterest enemy 
ever alleged that any other hand than Dumas wrote 
his Memoirs; and ‘Mes Mémoires’ contain in them 
every quality which the most ardent admirer can 
discern in the novels.” Captain Trevor discusses 
the case of the army-doctor and his rank. “A 
Country Cousin,” writing of Mr. Watts-Dunton 
and his reviewers, gives his reasons for not agreeing 
with those critics “who seem to regard ‘Aylwin’ 
as a flawless masterpiece.’—The war between 
Spain and America is still a favourite topic of the 
American magazines. In Harper's Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, tracing the course of America’s policy with 
regard to Cuba, says that the war of 1898 
was the price paid by America at last, for having, in 
1825, when under the sway of the slave power, used 
her influence to keep Cuba under the dominion of 
Spain in order that the Cuban negroes might remain 
slaves. Mr. Joseph L. Stickney writes of the battle 
of Manila Bay. Mr. C. A. Young, discussing the 
prospects of astronomy in relation to the perfection 
of astronomical instruments and methods of observa- 
tion, decides that the outlook is hopeful, and that 
even if no absolutely new instruments are soon 
invented, we may yet expect much from the im- 
provement of those we already have. “The Span o’ 
Life” and Mr. Howell's serial, “Their Silver Wedding 
Journey.” are continued. 

Miss Marie Van Vorstcontributes to The Cen/uryan 
article on Boutet de Monvel, whose charming illustra- 
tions of children’s books are so well known. It was 
M. de Monvel’s ambition to do large canvases and 
decorations rather than to become a painter of chil- 
dren, but necessity forced him into this field of art, in 
which he has no rival. At present he is engaged 
with mural paintings for the church at Domremy, 
lately built in honour of the Maid of Orleans. Mr. 
James L. Hughes, writing of Dickens’s work in the 
education of children, says that the great writer was 
not merely an educational critic but an advanced 
educator. In “ Nicholas Nickleby” and “ Dombey 
and Son” he exposed the evils of badly-managed 
private schools and of the cramming system; in 
“ David Copperfield” he described an ideal school. 
“Dickens includes in the half-page describing Dr. 
Strong’s school,” says Mr. Hughes, “ every element 
of the best modern ideals of teaching, management, 
and training.” Mr. Marion Crawford's “ Via Crucis” 
and the account of the sinking of the Merrimac are 
continued. 

Chambers's Journal is good. In his interesting 
reminiscences Sir Lambert Playfair tells the story of 
the occupation of Perim, Britain’s key to the Red 
Sea. Mr. Munro Somerville, in describing the Leland 

Stanford University, points out some of the differ- 
ences between this university of California and those 
of the Old Country. One difference is, that at Stan- 
ford the degree is given for each subject separately 
after a four years’ course: for instance, a student 
may gain the title of “ Bachelor of Arts in Hygiene” 
or “Bachelor of Arts in Steam Engineering.” 


of Consumption” are the subjects of other articles,— 
The letters of Robert Louis Stevenson are the most 
interesting feature of Scribner's Magazine. Those 
which appear this month were written at Edinburgh 
in the years from 1873 to 1875, when, as Mr. Sidney 
Colvin explains, Stevenson “ was trying his ’prentice 
hand at literature, and when his life was partly 
clouded by the strain that arose between his father 
and himself in consequence of religious differences,” 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, of the United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, gives his experiences with the 
Rough Riders during the late war. Mr. G. W. Cable 
contributes the second part of “The Entomologist,” 
and there is a story by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris.— 
In the Jdler, Mr. P. G. Konody writes of modern 
caricaturists and Mr. Frederick Dolman describes the 
social life of Melbourne. Amongst those who con- 
tribute fiction are Messrs. Walter Raymond and G. S. 
Street and Mrs. Henniker. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


BEyonpD controversy Lord Clive, more than any other man, 
laid four-square the foundations of our empire in the East. He 
was the son of a poor squire, and had his own way to make in 
the world, but by the time he was twenty-six he had proved 
himself a born a of men. He was at once a great statesman 
and a great soldier ; a man of thought and a man of resources. 
There can be no question that public opinion dealt harshly with 
him in the closing years of his life, for the records which have 
leapt to light in recent years conclusively prove that he was by 
no means the cruel and unscrupulous tyrant whom the press 
and the populace once conspired to denounce. Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot has written the latest biography of the hero of 
Areot and Plassey, and it is written in the main with coo! 
judgment and adequate knowledge: “Clive received his first 
military commission in 1747 ; his first course of service in India 
was brought to a close in February, 1753. In that brief period, 
amounting to less than six years, Clive, by his defence of Arcot, 
by his victory at Kaveripak, and by the other operations in 
which he was engaged in the South of India, at the age of 
twenty-seven established his reputation as a military commander. 
His second visit to India, which included Plassey and the 
establishment of British ascendancy in Bengal, lasted only from 
November, 1755, to February, 1760, or little more than four 
years. His third and last visit, in which he laid the foundations 
of regular government in Bengal, was cut short by ill-health in 
twenty-two months. Clive’s real work in India thus oceupied, 
all told, a little less than twelve years.” He possessed in singular 
union administrative capacity of the most consummate kind in 
civil affairs, with military genius that, under the circumstances of 
his training, was extraordinary. His personal character presents 
many contrasts, and there is no use in disguising the fact that it 
abounds in inconsistencies. He was brave, industrious, far- 
sighted, generous, but for so great a man he was curiously vain, 
and his proud, hot temper showed itself not merely in brusque- 
ness of speech, but in detestation of censure. That he was a 
man of vision it is impossible to deny, especially when we 
remember that he “ advised the transfer of the government o! 
India to the Crown nearly a century before that transfer was 
effected, and foresaw the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French,” though the latter event only happened two or three 
years ago. The book deserves to command a wide circle of 
readers, not merely because it throws light on the foundation of 
British rule in India, but because of the skill and moderation 
with which Clive’s brilliant dramatic personal story is handled. 

Sir Walter Scott called York Minster the most august of 
temples, and the stately northern cathedral was not unworthy of 
such praise. York is a city of far-reaching and impressive 
memories, and its origin is lost in the dim haze of antiquity. 
Two Roman Emperors died within its walls, and a third, Con- 
stantine the Great, is also associated with the place. In the 
eighth century York was one of the chief seats of learning not 
only in England, but in Europe. Harold was banqueting in 
the city after the battle of Stamford Bridge when tidings 
were brought to him of the landing of the Normans 4 
Pevensey, and William the Conqueror in due course came 
thither and built on the spot his first castle. It is, however, 
with the Minster itself that Mr. Brock chiefly deals in the 





* Lorp Curve: Te Founpation or British Rute rm Invi. By 
Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.1.,C.LE. Portrait. (Builders 
of Greater Britain.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tux Catneprat Cxunca or York. By A. Clutton-Brock. Illustrated. 
(Bell’s Cathedral Series.) London: George Bell & Sons. 

BEVERLEY Minster: Aw ILtustrateEp Account oF ITs History 4X? 
Fasric, By Charles Hiatt, Author of ‘‘Chester: The Cathedral 
and See.” London: George Bell & Sons, : 

Tue Lirz or Caprarn Sre Ricwarp F. Burton. my Oo Wife, Isabe 
Burton. Edited, with Preface, by W. H. Wilkins, M.A, Illustrated. 





“Sebastopol To-day” and “ The Open-air Treatment 


London: Duckworth & Co. 
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latest volume of the Cathedral Series. He describes the 
history of the building, the characteristics of its architecture, 
and all that is typical within and without a massive edifice 
which seems set for the defiance of time. Stress is laid on the 
fact that the chief glories of York Minster are neither its nave 
and choir nor its chapter-house nor towers, but its glorious 
windows. There are more than twenty-five thousand five hundred 
square feet of ancient stained glass in the charch—in other 
words, twice as much as in any other English cathedral, and 
perhaps more than in any other church in the world. This glass, 
moreover, is of all periods, and much of it is remarkable not 
merely for its antiquity but for the purity and boldness of its 
colour, The great east window is perhaps the most flawless in 
the Minster. at measures fifty-six feet by twenty-five, and is 
almost entirely filled with glass which dates from the reign of 
Edward III. The great east window, which is considerably 
larger, is probably the finest example of perpendicular glass in 
England. It was placed in position in the reign of Henry IV., 
the terms for the contract for the work, dated 1405, are 
still extant. The artist was Thornton of Coventry, and the 
contract provides that he shall “ pourtray the said window with 
his own hand, and the histories, images, and other things to be 
painted on it.” He worked under contract, and three years 
were allowed for the great undertaking. The chapter was to 
age glass, lead, and artisans, and the artist was to receive 
our shillings a week, with a gift of £5 a year added, and a 
further gift of £10 when his task was complete, It is a glorious 
triumph of art, and contains two hundred panels of figures 
gathered from the Old Testament and the New, and ending 
in courtly fashion with kings and archbishops. There are many 
illustrations in the volume, chiefly reproductions of photographs, 
as well as a useful ground plan of the cathedral, 

An hour and a half by rail from York lies the old-fashioned 
town of Beverley, and its Minster is one of the most beautiful 
Gothie churches to be found in the length or breadth of the 
land. The west front is one of the best features of the cathedral, 
but the nave and choir are perhaps the most impressive parts 
of this noble structure. The altar screen, which was erected in 
the reign of Henry III., is another splendid feature of the church, 
whilst the Perey tomb, which was reared in the reign of Edward 
IIT., is one of the most superb examples of decorated work in Eng- 
land, It was Professor Freeman who declared that ‘ ‘ Beverley 
Minster,” so far as true beauty is concerned, need not fear 
comparison with either York or Lincoln. These pages show 
that it surpasses not a few churches which are actually of 
cathedral rank. Mr. Hiatt thinks that it would be absurd to 
compare it, for instance, with the glorified parish churches at 
Newcastle and Wakefield, which at present serve as cathedrals. 
He dismisses Manchester Cathedral, in spite of its lavish 
decoration, as not for an instant comparable with Beverley 
Minster. As for St. Asaph and Bangor, they, though ancient, 
are unambitious ; whilst Llandaff is small, and in great part a 
new building. Ripon and Southwell stand more in line with 
Beverley ; but though they both have their full complement of 
towers, and Ripon can boast, moreover, of its Saxon erypt and 
Southwell of its noble chapter- house, Beverley possesses so fine 
a choir and nave that it easily outdistances such rivals. It has 
sometimes been compared to Lichfield; but even Mr. Hiatt, 
enthusiastic as he is, is compelled to yield the palm to the grace- 
ful Staffordshire Cathedral. Mr. Hiatt’s monograph is extremely 
well written, and nothing seems to have escaped him so far as 
the architectural characteristics and historical associations of 
this great church are concerned. 

Most people have probably heard enough and to spare by 
this time of “ The Life of Sir Richard F. Burton,” as well as 
his loyal wife’s pronounced but not always judicious champion- 
ship of his freaks and foibles. Evidently Mr. Wilkins holds the 
contrary opinion, for he has just brought out a new edition, in 
a revised form, of Lady Burton’s rapturous eulogy. Burton 
has been credited with living six lives whilst other men were 
living one; and that he was a fearless explorer, an accomplished 
linguist, and a scholar who was deeply versed in the sensuous 
mysticism which marks so much of the literature of the East, 
are points on which it is needless to dilate. There was a certain 
gypsy like charm about the man, and he will long be remembered 
by the pioneer work which he did in central Africa, and 
especially by his discovery of Lake Tanganyika. He was, 
however, one of those men who are never open to the accusation 
of hiding their light under a bushel, and it is impossible to get 
away from the feeling that his habitual pose was slightly 
theatrical. He was one of those men whose cogs, to borrow a 
simile of George Dawson's, seemed never to fit into the cogs of 
that greater wheel of cireumstance which not merely surrounds 
but determines the lives of us all. Perhaps it was to his wife’s 
advantage that to her dying day she resolutely refused to believe 
that he was less than perfect, and held him to be altogether an 
ill-used man. That is not the common verdict, however, and even 
Mr. Wilkins admits that to judge Burton fairly we must fall 
back not on existing standards, but on those of the sixteenth 
century. For the rest it is enough to add that Burton was 
picturesque, imperious, quarrelsome, and in his own judgment 
next door to infallible. We should love him more if he had 
not been so ostentatiously in love with himself, , 
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form a question which is rapidly assuming an acute stage. Sir Charles 
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With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zanewi 
Humours of the Month. 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 
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Offices: / 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
*, Astor Court Building, New York. 


MR. MELROSE’S SELECTED LIST. 


Seconp Epirtion. 


SOME BIBLE PROBLEMS. By D. W. 
Simon, M.A., D.T)., Ph.D., Principal of United College, Bradford, Author of 
“The Redemption of Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ The essays are learned, thoughtful, and suggestive, and elaborate many points 
which both critics and theologians are needing to consider.” —G/asgew Herald, 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. | Twelve Bio. 


graphical Sketches of Distinguished Soldiers, including Lord Kitchener of 

Khartoum. By ArTHUR Tempe, Author of “The Making of the Empire.” 

With Portraits. Large Imperial 16mo, art vellum, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“The Commander-in-Chief heads the gallery of portraiture—portraiture in the 
pictorial sense is an additional attraction to the book—and Sir Herbert Kitchener 
fitly closes the gallant array. Altogether the book is pleasant and proud reading.” — 


Saturday Review. 
NEW AND POWERFUL STORY. 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. By Kate W. 


Hamitton, Author of ‘‘ Rachel's Share of the Road.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, 

_ bevelled boards, rough edges, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“* A very wholesome, sweet, wand | interesting story, full of good feeling, unobtrusive 
Christianity, and real pathos. We trust that Miss Kate Hamilton has in store for 
her readers many another novel as good as ‘ The Parson's Proxy.’""—Speaker. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
YEAR. For Young People. By J. Artuur Tuomson, M.A. Profusely 
Iilustrated. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

** The whole course of Nature’s changes thrcugh the seasons are set forth by a 
writer whose accurate knowledge gives him more than ordinary claim upon the 
attention of his readers.” Daily Mati. 


THE KINGDOW OF MANHOOD: A 


Book for Young Mea. By Horace G. Groser, ‘Author of ** Out with the Old 
Voyagers,” &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6 
“ A thoughtful, earnest, and admirably-written volume. If it were only for th 
author's clean and graceful literary style this book would stand out from others of 
its class. With sympathy, with discerr ament, and with winning friendliness, th 
author sets before his readers an ideal of conduct and of action. -Dait ly Mail. 
New Ittustratep Epirion. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By 


Mrs. Crark. With Seven I!lustrations by Aytow SyminGcTon. Imperial 16m 
cloth, bevelled boards, — edges, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
ECOND EpITIoNn. 


TOLD FROM T HE RANKS. Recollections 


of Service during the Queen's Reign. By Privates and Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the British Army. Col ected by E. Micron Smatyt. With Ilustra 
i ys by W. B. Wootten, R.1. Lar ge Imperial! 16mo, cl th boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘This collection of soldiers’ yarns, * Told from the Ranks,’ certainly makes no 
‘ laim to literary merit ; but as giving a plain, unvarnished account of British war 
fare during the last half-century, frem a soldier's point of view, it has at least a 
historical merit and interest of its own.’’—Ssectator. 
BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 
Edited by Rev. ALEXANDER Smeciiz, M.A. F cap. 8vo, printed on antique wove 
paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. Ite 
Re ‘ently added to the Serie 


THE JOUR NAL OF JOHN W OOLMAN. 


With an Appreciation by Joun Greencear WuitTt1Ee! 
* This Journal is quaint reading, and the language is “el arntingly piquant.”— 


Bookman. 
16, PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WOMEN'S PRISON LIFE. 


BY OUR OWN VISITOR. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3:d. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS : 
GONE TO PRISON: The Red Star Class 
Illustrated. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. ByF.C.G. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT: Pailia- 


mentary Notes and Sketches. 

HOW -MR. TREE MAKES UP. With Sketches by Mr. 
Charles Sainton, R.I. : 

SHORT STORY: “A Strong Temptation.” 

~~ OF PRINCE ALFRED OF COBURG. With 
*ortrait. 

‘““A PAKEHA.” By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 

ae AND HIS GRIEVANCE. Some Notes and Incidents. 
lustrated. 

THE OLD ORDER: A CONGESTED CENTRE. 

THE RAGAMUFFIN’S TEA PARTY. 

CONCERNING DRESS. An IIlustrated Article for Ladies. 

SUNWARD HO! By Clement Scott. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: Illustrated Reviews. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

AT THE WESTMINSTER CLUB. Iilustrated. 


at Wormwood Scrubbs. 


DUMB THINGS ALL: The Tortoise’s Dilemma. Illustrated. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL BALL. 


ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, ILLUSTRATED NOTES, 


etc. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


BAILEY’S INDEX TO THE TIMES. 


Under the above title will be issued on the 7th inst., and continued month by 
month, a practical Index to the contents of 7he Times newspaper. 

The convenience, if not necessity, of being able to refer to the best reports of 
utterances of public men, and to the most trustworthy information published in the 
press concerning current events, calls fo or Stu h a publication. 


The characteristics of the Index will be accuracy, facility of reference, clearness, 
and simplicity. 

Subjects of special interest to Members of Parliame nt, Pub lic Bodies, &c., such 
as Proceedings of Parliament, will be treated with special care 

The size, chosen for convenience «f handlin g, will be ro yal 8vo, which is identical 


with the Parliamentary Debates ; specimen of the type and arrangement forwarded 
on application. 

At the end of each year the contents of the preceding twelve monthly issues wil! 
be re-arranged in consecu ive alphabetical order’, and incorporated in one volume, 
entitled Bailey’s Annual Index to fhe remes, 

Monthly parts, 3s. each ; Subscription for the year, 30s.; Annual Volume, 15s. ; 
Su scription to Monthly Parts and Annual! Volume, 42s. 


RATING OF RAILWAYS. By Water CLtopr, 


Barrister-at-Law, assisted by Fraycts H. Cripps-Day, Parrister-at-Law. 
French Morocco, 10s. 6d, ; cash with order, 8s. 6d. 


“THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE.” By Lieut.-Col. 


Joun MacInnes. Containing the Military Records (compiled from authentic 
sources) of the Leading Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Private 
Soldiers whom “ Eilean a Cheo” has produced, with about 100 Portraits. 
[Subscription List at 15s. will soon clos:, and the book will afterwards be sold 
at a higher price. ] 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS AND 
FAIRS, and therein of Auction Marts, Sale Rooms, Hawkers, and Pedlars. 
By L. — Barrister, Counsel to the District Councils As:ociation. 


Cloth, 2s. 


THE AW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND 


RKSHOPS. By M. E. Agnamats (Ui. J. Tennant) and A. Lirewe.yn 


} 1eS, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, Second Edition. 
GUIDE TO FACTORY INSPECTOR’ S EXAMINA. 
N. By J. H. Crasreres, Esq., H.M. Inspector. 3s. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A Guide to the Law 


of Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
Assessment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By L. Gacnes. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** This handy little book is welcome to a!l readers.""—Cowncils Gazette. 
** This is an admirably clear and compa :t manual.” — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Well-arranged little work." —AManchester Guardian. 
“It is a very useful text-book. . . . Should be of service to all whom it concerns. 
Bradford Observer. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. A Guide to the 


Procedure upon Private Bills ; together with Forms, Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, Condensed Standing Orders of the House of Lords, 
Tables of Fees, Rules, &c. By Cyrit Dopp, Q.C., and H. W. W. Wm s2r- 
rorce, Barrister-at-Law. Art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 





EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
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